














NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1879. 
The Week. 


TE like fun as much as anybody, but we do not like cruelty, and 
\\ it seems to us the Scratchers in this State are laying them- 
selves open to the charge of cruelty in their way of treating the 
Organ. They are still hanging round his * bark ” and tormenting 
him in the most shameful manner, by poking him in the ribs with 
his own articles about Conkling, Cornell, and the Machine in 1876. 
They have even gone so far in their brutal sport as to make up a 
campaign document, composed of extracts from the articles, in 


which he roars against these persons most lustily, accuses them of 


treating the voters as “cattle,” declares that ‘the political mana- 
gers have trespassed too long on the forbearance and good-nature 
of the people”; abuses Conkling for having “ approved of every 
one of General Grant’s most flagrant blunders”: and says he ** would 
be a worthy successor to a President whose policy had corrupted 
the entire Government and disgraced the country in the eyes of the 
world.” 


‘Mr. Conkling,” he said, ‘* has been President Grant’s principal 
flunky. In obsequious complaisance to the will of the President this 
Senator has surpassed all others. In every controversy in the party 
his aid has been consistently given to the least decent and worthy 
element. If there was rottenness to be covered up, the Senator 
has always been ready. If the Administration had disgraced itself, 
his hymns of praise sounded louder than ever. If investigation 
was proposed, he was quick to asperse the motives of those who 
urged it, and to throw contempt upon the enquiry itself.” 


He also warned the people ‘that the hands of the Machine politi- 
cians were still on the Machine.” He demanded savagely what the 
people were going to do about it, and—being fond of imagery— 
whether, after having thrown grass so long, they would now * try 
stones.” 


But in nothing have the Scratchers shown so much want of good 
breeding as in the reproduction of this passage, which we think 
one of the greatest efforts of the Old Man’s life (March 25): 


‘‘There are thousands and tens of thousands of voters who have 
pretty well determined ‘ to occupy an independent position—cutting 
loose from party affiliations, and exerting whatever influence they 
may possess in securing the success of the purest and best elements 
in political matters’—and who think that the safety of our institu- 
tions is imperilled by a too blind adherence to party. They are 
weary of allegiance to committees, they are tired of being annually 
disposed of by conventions, and they are trying to understand how 
infinitesimal is their share in the selection of candidates for whom 
they are expected to shout and vote in spite of all doubts and 
maugre all qualities of conscience. Howls of honor and incre- 
dulity—accusations of treason—insinuation of idiocy— will not shake 
the voter in his solid mind. He cares nothing for names. His alle- 
giance is for the candidate who is worthy of it. No caucus owns 
him. While in time the broad liberality of his principles will com- 
pel the caucuses to consider them and to be chary of experiments 
upon party fealty and upon popular credulity.’ 


Now, we would ask these young men whether this is the kind of 


amusement their teachers and pastors taught them to seek, and 
whether making game of the aged and infirm is a creditable occu- 
pation for persons setting up to be reformers, and proposing to give 
lessons in government to a Christian community ? 





If the Scratchers show no reverence for the venerable Organ, it 
would be idle to expect them to regard Mr. Evarts as sacred. In 
fact, they handed him a letter on Tuesday actually prescribing the 
course of his remarks at the “ grand Republican rally” at Cooper 
Union in the evening. As they said they should ~ regard the sup- 
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port of Mr. Cornell by the chief of the Cabinet as a blow at the per 
manent interests of the party,” they asked him to be good enough 
‘either to preserve a significant silence as regards Mr. Cornell and 
Mr. Soule,” or to explain on what grounds he recommended them, 
in view of the former’s peculiar relations to the Administration and 
the latter’s connection with canal jobbery. Mr. Evarts so far heeded 
this youthful advice as to say nothing &bout Soule, but he directly 
and unequivocally and without the smallest reserve endorsed M1 
Cornell, ridiculed scratching as * voting in the air,” and raised again 
‘*the Strong Man cry.” 
a similar vein. We do not think we can add anything to what a 


Mr. Sherman is to follow him next week in 


correspondent writes on another page as to the indeceney of these 
appearances. 

Is the Evening Post still satisfied that the account it gave on 
the 25th of September of the history of Canal and State Prison 
reform in this State—i.e¢., that it originated with the Republicans, and 
was carried by them in spite of Democratic opposition—is correct ? 
Does it still hold to the Story which it told of the 86,000,000 hay gr 
been taken from the Sinking Fund by the Democrats exclusively, 
thus forcing the Republicans to increase the taxes to replenish the 
fund? If its failure to allude to these matters again is due to un 
willingness to have a change of opinion made public, of course we 
have nothing to say, or we will carry our delicaey and consideration 
so far as to wait for an answer until after election. 


Later news from the Ohio eleetion than we were able to give last 
week reduces Mr. Foster’s majority considerably, but more than 
correspondingly increases the Republican majority in the Leyisla- 
ture. Foster’s plurality is now placed at about twenty thousand, 
and the Republican majority in the Legislature on joint ballot 
thirty-one. For important revision of these figures the official 
account will be needed. The Democrats, however, are apparently 
so discouraged that they are not even trving to make the best of a 
bad bargain. ‘It is hardly necessary to say,” the Cincinnati Ev- 
quirer telegraphed to a Washington paper, “that the Ohio Demo- 
crats will henceforth look to S. Jones Tilden”; and there could 
hardly be a more complete admission of the present inefficiency of 
the * Ohio idea.” Whether or no “Ss. Jones Tilden” is materially 
benefited by the result is nevertheless an open question. On the 


| contrary, there seems to have been a mild Bayard *+ boom ” started 


in certain Democratic quarters on the strength of the news, and 
arrangements have been made, we believe, for a ** demonstration ” 
upon the Senator’s return from Europe. One of the most indis- 
putable effects of the election, and one of the least to be regretted, 
is the political death of Senator Thurman, whose friends were angrily 
accused of selling out Ewing in his behalf, and who now seems to 
have none poor enough to do him reverence. The result in Iowa 
was, of course, a foregone conclusion. The Republican majority 
securing the re-election of Governor Gear, hitherto a “ minority 
governor,” was something like 25,000, there being four tickets in 
the field. 


The Butler canvass in Massachusetts is being carried on with 


| extraordinary rancor, owing to the fact that he and his principal 


opponents were not long ago friends and fellow-workers. His hits 
at them are, therefore, unusually sharp and telling, but for that 
reason none the less exasperating. He meets their attacks on his 
character by the retort that he is no worse man now than he was 
between 1868 and 1275, when they loaded him with honors and re- 
wards and frowned down any criticism of him. Can it be, he asks 
with much foree and humor, that they thanked, eulogized, enter- 
tained me, and sent me to Congress by overwhelming majorities, be- 
cause I was ‘a bad man”? It is impossible even for his worst 
enemy not to enjoy this stroke, in which he touches up the true in- 
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urdness of Stalwartism (which he knows as well as any man liv- 
“When we ask to have these things [State abuses] corrected, 
the iv. ‘ Llow terribly those fellows are behaving down South!’ 
If we insist upon having them remedied, they say, ‘Have you 
heard how thewre shooting niggers down South ?’” Of course such 
sallies as these are greeted with * applause and laughter.” Taken 
in connection with this the natural man cannot help enjoying his 
expressions of contempt for Senator Dawes, who stumped Butler's 
distriet for him in 1876 on * the bloody-shirt ”’ issue, and showed 
the terrible consequences to@the State and nation of not sending 
him back to Congress. Mr. Dawes is now stumping vigorously 
against him, also on the * bloody-shirt ” issue, and Butler visits him 
with scorn. 


The most comic episode in the struggle is the fight between the 
ex-Collector Simmons and the present Collector Mr. Beard. Sim- 
mons called Beard-“ a bankrupt tailor,” to which Beard replied that 
Simmons, when at the head of the Custom-house, filled it with his 
relations and his wife’s relations, who, as he had two wives, were 
numerous, and employed his aunt (his mother’s sister) to scrub the 
spi Among the other amenities of the 
is Butler’s refusing to be criticised by the editor of the 


floors and clean the ttoons. 
struggle 
Springtield Republican, on the ground that he (the editor) “‘ never 
wore a uniform except when he was in the House of Correction.” 
In fact, there is something very droll in the contrast between the 
accounts the speakers give of the exalted character of the Muassa- 
chusetts voters and the stuff by which they seek to influence their 
decision. Butler's chances are not by the best judges supposed to 
be improving, but they are probably not declining, and he is con- 
ceded from 80,600 to 90,000 votes, which would be a considerable 
falling off from last year. It has to be remembered, however, that 
last year his forees had no idea of their own strength. The regular 
Democrats have been undoubtedly strengthened by Mr. John Quiney 
Adams’s nomination. 


General Merritt’s advance to the White River Ageney resulted in 
the complete disappearance of the hostile Utes in the direction of the 
Uncompahgre Park, and that officer had begun to march after them 
when he was recalled by an order from Gen. Sherman, the trans- 
mission of which was very reluctantly executed by Gen. Sheridan. 
Before the Agency had been reached, Secretary Schurz bad de- 
spatched a special agent of his department, Gen. Charles Adams, to 
visit the Los Pinos Agency and strengthen the chief Ouray, whose 
good-will had been greater than his influence in opposing the re- 
volt of the northern tribe; to reconcile him to the advance of the 
troops to White River and allay his fears; and at least to separate 
the peaceful from the hostile Indians, if he could not effect the sur- 
render of the latter. The news of Merritt’s success caused further 
instructions to be sent Gen. Adams, viz., to endeavor to bring 
about the surrender, and to communicate his knowledge of the 
whereabouts of the hostiles and his views of the situation to Gen. 
Merritt. Gen. Sheridan, hastily associating this mission with Gen. 
Merritt’s reeall, telegraphed in his blunt way to Gen. Sherman that 
“it looks as though we had been pretty badly sold out in this busi- 
ness,” meaning evidently from the context that he thought that the 
Indian Bureau had first got the troops into a serape, and then tied 
their hands when just about to follow up their advantage. But 
Gen. Sherman quickly let him know that purely military considera- 
tions had led fim to propose the withdrawal to Secretary Schurz, 
who had assented, arfd that Gen. Adams’s mission was not to make 
but preserve peace, and not to hinder but further the military opera- 
tions if anything was to be gained by them. It will be a long time, 
we suppose, before Mr. Schurz’s personal or official title to respect 
will be acknowledged by Gen. Sheridan, and the public should be 
prepared for yet other oceasions on which the soldier’s haste and 
prejudices will contrast unfavorably with the Secretary’s forbearance 


and sacrifice of personal feeling. 
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The opinions of the Judges of the Supreme Court with regard 
to the constitutionality of the Paeifie Railroad Sinking Fund Aet of 
May 7, In7s, show a wide divergence of judicial sentiment. The 
Act, it will be remembered, affected both the Union and the Cen- 
tral Pacitie roads. Under the acts of 1862 and 1864, passed in aid 
of their construction, the Government advanced to the companies 
enormous sums of money, no adequate provision being made for re- 
payment. According to the statement of the majority of the Court, 
‘in less than twenty vears from the present time there will become 
due from the Union Pacific Company about $80,000,000 secured by 
first and subsidy mortgages, besides the capital stock, representing 
$36,000,000 more.” With the exception of the land-grant and the 
earnings (paid out from time to time as interest and dividends) there 
was before the passage of the Act of May 7, 1878, little or no pro- 
perty which could be depended upon to meet these liabilities. The 
Act provides substantially for the accumulation of a sinking fund 
for the liquidation of the debt by annual payments into the Trea- 
sury. The statute was passed under the reserved authority to 
alter or amend the original charter. The view taken by the ma- 
jority of the Court is that it was a perfectly legitimate exercise of 
this authority, and involved merely a provision for the due perform- 
ance of coptracts already entered into. From this Judges Strong, 
Bradley, and Field dissent, chiefly on the ground that the Act sub- 
stitutes a new contract for the old one, sequesters property of the 
debtor for the benefit of the creditor, and violates the constitution- 
al provision that no person shall be deprived of property without 
due process of law. There can, however, be no doubt that the 
companies, taking into account the peculiar manner in which 
their concessions from the Government were originally obtained, are, 
in the forum of morals, not in a position to complain of the Thur- 
man act. It is a pity that they could not have been compelled to 
take steps towards liquidating their debts without the passage of 
a statute which this conflict of opinion in the Supreme Court shows 
to be calculated to create a feeling of insecurity as to corporate 
property. 





Mr. Edward Atkinson has lately been drawing attention in the 
Herald to the enormous size of this year’s cotton crop—5,074,000 
bales—and also to the immense gain in production of the last ten 
years of free labor over any preceding ten years. He seems to be 
greatly pleased with it, but we may fairly ask him whether he is 
not mistaken about the size of the crop? We allege with confidence 
that if the account his friend, Mr. “‘ Zach” Chandler, gives of the 
condition of the negro laborers at the South and of Southern societ) 
be true, no such crop has been raised. No such result can be, or 
ever has been, achieved in a community such as Chandler describes. 
There must be some mistake in the figures. Laborers who are 
being constantly and on a great scale whipped and murdered, and 
have to hide a great deal of the time in ‘the swamps” (vide Mr. 
Sherman), and are frequently burnt out of their houses at night, 
are not and cannot be in the condition of mind and body to give so 
delicate a shrub as the cotton-plant the care which its successful 
culture requires. To avoid the painful conclusion, therefore, that 


| a large number of eminent Republicans are constantly making un- 


truthful statements on the stump we prefer to believe that the last 
cotton report is a gigantic rebel lie. 





The importations of foreign specie continue, and the total which 
has arrived in this country since the resumption of specie payments 
is now something over $51,000,000, of which more than $45,000,000 
have arrived since the beginning of August. Foreign exchange 
still rules at figures which warrant imports. The London money 
market, however, has become firmer, and the actual discount rate 
has advanced from { of 1 per cent. to 14 per cent. per annum. It 
is not unlikely that the rate will advance to 3 per cent. before the 
close of the year; but even such an advance would not check the 
flow of gold to the United States. At this centre money has been 

' in active demand during the week at 6 to 7 per cent., and borrow- 
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ers who had “ cats and dogs,” or securities and shares of question- 
able value, have had to pay more. The general activity in trade 


9 


Licks 


tion, and U. 8. bonds have accordingly been in demand for hypothe- 
cation at Washington to secure circulating notes. To this is due 
the fact that on a7 per cent. money market 4 per cent. bonds have 
advanced } to % At the Stock Exchange, speculation was com- 
paratively quiet early in the week, but towards the close again 
became Wild and rampant, and all manner of rubbish was included 
in the rise. Observers who remember the speculative times of | 
1x63 to 1865 say that the present eclipses them in the extent of 
transactions, in the number of persons—men, women, and minors 
all over the ecountry—who are now speculating, and in the fury with 
which prices are knocked about. The spirit of speculation also | 
shows itself in the merchandise markets. Cotton and grain are 
gambled in on “margins,” very much as gold was during the war. | 
Iron, iron products, wool, hops, and in fact nearly every article in | 
the commercial list ** from ashes to zinc,” are now bought as if there | 
were not enough to ‘“‘ go around,” and as if there would never be 
any more. There has even been a rise in silver bullion to 524d. to 
52ad. per oz.; but this, of course, is a foreign matter and not the re- 
sult of speculation here. The bullion value of the “ dollar of the 
fathers” has advanced to $0.8817. 





The Afghan problem does not seem to have come any nearer to 
a solution for the British Ministry. General Roberts is in Kabul, 
and has established a military governor of the city and of the dis- 
trict ten miles around, but he appears to hold simply the ground he 
camps on. The tribes still make attacks on small parties, and, 
though invariably repulsed, their operations are very wearing for 
the troops, who are kept constantly on the alert. The telegraph 
wires, too, are frequently cut and communication destroyed for 
some days. There seems to be no possibility even of buying the 
good offices of the Khybar tribes, who still attack the convoys, and 
yet this Khybar route will soon furnish General Roberts’s only line 
of communication with India, the other routes being impassable in 
winter. To crown all, Yakub Khan has abdicated in spite of all re- 
monstrance, being apparently as sick of the whole business and just 
as powerless as old Shah Soojah was in the winter of 1841-2. There 
séems nothing now for it but to occupy and administer the whole 
country, and to take and hold Herat, an appalling task in the 
present condition of Indian and British finances, but one which Lord 
Lawrence, Sir Richard Temple, and a score of other experienced 
Indian officials warned the Ministry would be the certain conse- 
quence of meddling in Afghanistan at all. It is now proposed to 
set up Yakub’s son, aged five, as his successor. 











Of course, the Opposition are making good use of the opportu- 
nity all this gives them. Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Grant Duff 
have been shaking the old prophecies of the Ministers before their 
eyes with almost cruel persistence and éclat. The latter has gone 
over Lord Salisbury’s opinions on the leading events of foreign poli- 
tics during the last twenty years, and shown that he was almost in- 
variably put in the wrong by events, which makes his direction of 
the foreign policy of the Empire at such a crisis something fantastic 
as well as deplorable. The Marquis has, however, replied to his 
enemies in a speech in Manchester, which was doubtless carefully 
prepared. The force of it, as far as one can judge from the tele- 
graphic summary, lay in the point that if the Liberals got into 
power they would not only modify but reverse the policy of the 
Government abroad, for which even the bulk of the Liberal voters 
are not prepared, and he is able to educe more or less support for 
this theory from recent Liberal criticisms. The silence of Lord 
Beaconsfield about foreign topics at the Aylesbury dinner is said to 
have been concerted in order to leave the field to Lord Salisbury. 
His exposition of his great economical discovery of the necessary 
“three profits” in agriculture continues to excite the merriment of 
his enemies. He also declared lately that farm-laborers in Canada 
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got from four to four dollars and a half a day; but this being com- 
mented on as amazing, he has announced that he meant to say four 
dollars a week, which is almost equally incorrect. He ought to have 


| followed the example of the witness who swore the horse was fifteen 


feet high, and * stuek to it.” 

The result of the visit of the German Chancellor to Vienna is 
the establishment of a close alliance with Austria, not, however, 
based on a treaty but on understanding, and this, though England 
has apparently had nothing to do with it, is a fortunate event for the 
Ministry, and enabled Lord Salisbury at the Manchester dinner to 
resume the lofty and defiant tone towards Russia which he displayed 


| in his famous Circular at the close of the Turkish war, but had to 


lay aside in a pitiful manner when his secret ** Memorandum ” with 
Count Shuvaloff came to light. The alliance is to be followed, it is 
said, by a revision of the tariff of the two Empires, so as to bring 
them into closer commercial relations. The scheme is likely to be at- 


| tended with great difficulty, as the Protectionists are much stronger 


in Austria than in Germany and have more political weight, owing 
to the fact that the Chambers of Commerce, which are mostly pro- 
tectionist, form of themselves parliamentary constituencies, and are 
represented in the Reichsrath. They have recently held a conven- 
tion at Prague, in which they resolved that they were opposed to a 
commercial treaty with Germany, unless Austria could obtain a mod- 
ification of the German tariff favorable to * her commercial, indus- 
trial, and agricultural interests.” Another difficulty lies in the faet 
that both England and France, whose rivalry Germany has just 
been legislating against, would share the benetit of any new ar- 
rangement with Austria, under the most-favored-nation clause, 
But the German Chancellor will probably find a way to earry out 
his designs. 





The war between the Universal Israelite Alliance and the Ru 
manian Government about the status of the Rumanian Jews con- 
tinues with great heat. M. Crémieux, the well-known Freneh ad- 
vocate, now in his eightieth year, is devoting himself vigorously, as 
President of the Alliance, to the defence of the claims of his brother 
Israelites under the Treaty of Berlin. In a letter to the Paris 
papers he ridicules the plan of naturalization by ** categories ” pro- 
posed by the Rumanian Ministry, whieh he says would only confer 
citizenship on 1,014 Jews, leaving the lot of the remaining 260,000 
Without amelioration. He alleges that the Rumanian Jews cannot 
have a permanent domicile in the country districts; cannot own 
houses, lands, or vineyards; cannot rent farms; cannot farm 
the octroi duties; cannot keep hotels or taverns, or sell to- 
bacco, or own real estate in cities; cannot be professors, or law- 
yers, or druggists, or state doctors, or railroad employees, or reach 
a higher grade than sub-lieutenant in the army. To all this the 
Rumanian Minister in Paris, M. Callimaki Catargi, replies that 


| not one of M. Crémieux’s charges is true except that Jews cannot 


own real estate in the country and cannot vote, and he asks, with a 
certain sophistical force, how is it if they are so much oppressed in 
Rumania they flock thither, and stay there in great numbers? We 
presume the truth is that the Jews have all the legal rights that M. 
Catargi alleges, but are prevented by popular feeling from exercis- 
ing them, and that they flock to Rumania chiefly from Russia, where 
their position is worse, and because in Rumania the indifference or 
incapacity of the Christians for trade and finance has given them 
the chance of making a great deal of money. 

President Grévy and his Cabinet show no disposition to vield 
submissively to encroachments upon their dignity. A striking proof 
of this is the trial and conviction of M. Humbert, the returned Com- 
munist and Member-elect of the Paris municipality, for insulting 
the magistracy and defending occurrences which the law regards as 
crimes. He has been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and 
to pay a fine of five thousand franes. A like punishment befell the 
editor of the Marseillaise newspaper on a similar charge, and the 
paper was suspended for a fortnight. 
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THE THEORY OF THE GREATEST TROUBLE. 

: roe was, in Mr. Beecher’s defence of the Machine the 
day, a fallacy which, according to the point of view, may be 

It occurred in 


other 


regarded either as very impudent or very amusing. 


the rebuke which he administered to the dissatistied Republicans for 


their * indolence” and “ preoccupation ” in not taking care of pri- 
maries and conventions, and for their immodesty in attempting to 
‘overrule those who have taken those pains and have done this 
work.” That is to say, since Mr. avowed his intention to 
support Cornell, he presented the labors of the Machine and those 
He appeared 
shocked that Conkling’s henchmen should have had all the trouble 
” only to be told that they were not to reap the 


Political energy 


seechel 
of men like Mr. Curtis as precisely the same in kind. 


of **tixing things, 
rewards of their superior industry. is accordingly 
divisible not into good and bad, but into greater and less, or intosue- 
cessful and non-successful ; and political duty is summed up in Mr. 
Beecher’s exhortation to “ accept the best attainable organization,” 
or the rule of the smartest. 

This fallacy is by no means original with Mr. 
the immorality of it is a little more apparent when he fathers it than 
when it is put forth by the ordinary politician. It constantly viti- 
ates the advice of newspapers whose sincerity need not be ques- 
tioned, but which assert that the remedy for the Machine lies in at- 
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tending the primaries, while insisting that if the game goes against 
the reformer there he is bound to endure the consequences till an- 
other time, It ishardly necessary to point out that this is the doctrine 
of the Machine itself, as it is of all gamblers who play with loaded 
dice ; and its horror on seeing the Serateher take out his pencil at 
the polls is precisely that of the gambler whose victim suddenly lays 
a revolver on the table and calls for a restitution of what has been 
foully won. When the Independent Republicans complain that they 
have tried attending primaries, and that it does no good, they are 
told by the very tricksters whose cunning has defeated them to try 
again: they were quite right in endeavoring to have their way, and 
should not be discouraged by temporary failure. Then the Machine’s 
chaplain pats the good little boys on the head, says they will learn 
the game by-and-bye if they will only stand by the rules; that in 
polities the great thing is to be a worker: that labor omnia vincit, 
etc. 

During the week another party moralist has appeared on the 
scene with counsel for the Scratchers. Mr. George Bliss, in a very 
ingenuous letter to the Times, accepts Mr. Cornell as sure to make 
a good Governor, but explains that he opposed his nomination on 
the ground that a stronger man could be furnished by the Republi- 
cans. Now, if the Seratchers had only seconded Mr. Bliss “‘ at the 
proper time and in the proper place,” the nomination would have 
been prevented and harmony have prevailed. But if political ae- 
tivity is in itself so admirable a thing, it seems strange that it should 
cease before the opportunity for it has passed. Except the length 
of the ticket there is no limit to the amount of work which a lively 
Serateher can do at the polls, and it is not clear why “ indolence ” 
or “ preoccupation ” should excuse a man from this sort of exercise 
any more than from attending his primary. The trouble involved 
in scratching only makes it the more meritorious; for political de- 
sert, as Mr. Beecher has argued, is in direct proportion to the pains 
you take to make your convictions prevail. To vote the ticket pre- 
pared for you by the convention prepared by the prepared primary, 
is worthy of the Castle of Indolence, and no man not hopelessly 
given over to sedentary habits should submit to it. 

We may as well concede that seratching is generally resorted to 
as a short cut, and is, instead of an added labor, the substitution of 
a small trouble for a greater. It is a kind of shirking which is par- 
ticularly distasteful to the Machine and its apologists. whose role is 
to magnify the demands on the voter's time and patience in the dis- 
charge of his political duties. They appeal to a well-known weak- 
ness of human nature when they dwell on the necessity of organi- 
zation and the unremitting attention which it imposes, and declare 
solemnly that men should drop their business and leave their fire- 
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sides to take part in it, and refer feelingly to the good old times 
when the town-meeting was the type of universal political interes; 
They know that nothing is better calculated to disgust the common 
voter with the whole business, especially if he makes a simple- 
minded effort to leave no part of his duty neglected. They are pe. 
feectly serene in their expectation that he will conclude that polities 
is a science not to be learned in a day, and organization the prope 
work of a few, and that if he casts his ballot on election day it is 
much as can be required of him. In the end they are sure of his 
gratitude for saving them from bother, and of his admiration for 
such unselfish assumption of the burden of carrying on the govern- 
ment. Or if by a miracle he is undeceived, and his manhood re- 
volts at the dictation of the party managers, they depend for their 
security against a reform movement first on the love of ease which 
kept him or drew him out of practical polities,” and then on the 
enormous difficulties of getting control of long-established ma- 
chinery. They even mock him by pretending that reform within 
the party is so easy that it should be attempted in no other way. 

(ne of the last lessons in popular self-government is that politics 
is no exception to the rule that, with the growth of society in num- 
bers and civilization, comes a deepening aversion to those cares 
which divert a man’s mind from the pursuit of happiness. Thy 
same instinct which makes him satisfied to call in a policeman | 
expel an intruder from his house, instead of turning him out 
main strength, or to shift on the Fire Department the responsibilit 
of protecting his house against being burnt up, and which makes 
him welcome every fresh domestie * convenience,” drives him irre- 
sistibly towards the greatest possible simplification of his share in 
the political organism. He feels that government is not one of tly 
ends of life, and that, whatever his obligations to it may be, they are 
inferior and not supreme, and ought to exact of him the | 
amount of thought and personal discomfort compatible with thei 
fulfilment. He will avoid them as far and as often as he ean, and li 
wil] not take two steps for them where he can take one. For this 
reason the working party organization is always greatly outnum- 
bered by the voters on whom it depends, and the full voting strength 
of any considerable political district is never seen at the polls. Thy 
discrepancy cannot be removed by addressing the sense of duty 
The remedy lies in diminishing the number of elections and the 
causes of vacancies in office, and in reducing the whole system ot! 
government, as nearly as may be, to the pattern of a private busi- 
ness establishment. 

The result of this would be to invest with greater dignity every 
political act, and to allow deliberation where now there is no chance 
for it whatever. All the apparatus which leads up from ward meet- 


ings to the Saratoga or Cincinnati convention has for its object th 





suppression of individual judgment, and it is literally true that the 
polls are the only point in the series at which there is any play for 
private choice. But then, of course, it is almost always under the 
disadvantage of having no power beyond a veto, with the risk of 
seeming to let in a greater evil than the one sought to be con- 
demned. Hence the long impunity of the Machine, and the slow 
growth of the independence which is at last beginning to perceive 
that the best way of attending a corrupt primary is by scratching. 
Men may very well say, and they are saying in greater numbers 
every day: We will no longer be the dupes of those who tell us that 


| organization is the life of party, and then control the organization 


beyond our utmost endeavors to employ it in behalf of the princi- 
ples on which the party professedly rests ; who taunt us, while hold- 
ing up the ticket which we have had no hand in framing, with hav- 
ing neglected our duties at the primaries ; who glorify their own 
artifices at the expense of our “ indolence ” and “ preoccupation.” 
They offer us as the price of reform the theory of the greatest trou- 
ble; we offer them in return the theory of the least. They may 
intrigue, and dicker, and “fix,” and nominate by acclamation; we 
will erase from the ballot what they have concocted at the conven- 
tion. We will enable an honest voter, without becoming the sport 
of primaries, to interpose a negative when their work is all done. 
Robbed of our right to weigh and discuss and choose elsewhere, at 
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polls at least we will discriminate. If we have not assisted in 

. putting the Machine on the track,” we shall do our best with the 
ist exertion to throw it into the ditch. 


it 
til 


THE GERMAN-AUSTRIAN ALLIANCE, 


MHE visit of Prince Bismarck to Vienna has excited the greatest 
| interest throughout Europe, and is clearly a political event of 
‘he first importance. It is impossible not to look at it at first from 
vhat may be ealled the dramatic point of view. Can anything show 
hetter the changing nature of man than the reception given in 
Vienna to the stern diplomat who, after Sadowa, signed the pre- 
liminaries of Nikolsburg and turned the Austrian Empire out of the 
Bund of German Princes? It is quite true that even at Nikolsburg 
pismarek was careful not to inflict on Austria wounds that cannot 
well be cured ; he offended the pride of the Emperor more than the 
interests of the people. The Prussian military party was very 
anxious to keep the battle-fields of Bohemia, and to annex this 
provinee to Prussia, as the great Frederic had once annexed Silesia. 
Bismarek, who was not then as powerful as he is now with his 
sovereign, had the greatest difficulty in imposing moderation on the 
leaders of the conquering army. His secretary tells us, in those 
curious memoirs where the true Bismarck is found, that his patron, 
as he always calls him, left the room where Moltke and the others 
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gram to Count Munster telling him that it was a disgrace for Europe 
to give way before Turkey; that if the others were satisfied with 
the minimum ot reforms, he was not. The surprise of Count Miin- 
ster amounted almost toconsternation. The Conterence was broken 
up Without having been able to come to an agreement on the Turk- 
ish question. 

Prince Bismarck not only allowed Russia to enter upon the East- 
ern war, but he proteeted her against all the other Powers while the 
war Was going on. There were hours of trial for Russia. Her armies 
were not well organized, the transports were slow, the army of Os 
man Pasha was inflicting enormous losses on the army command- 
ed by the Czar in person. Who can tell what thoughts came across 
the minds of Austrian statesmen during that period? During the 
siege of Plevna one single Austrian corps darmee entering Turkey 
would have turned the Russian campaign into a disaster. But 
Count Andrassy was ruling the policy of Austria, and there was al- 
ready at that time a thorough understanding between the German 
and the Austrian chancellors. Russia was, in fact, protected against 
Austria during the war, and the neutrality of Europe allowed the 
Russian armies to arrive before Constantinople. Why they did not 


| enter Stamboul, why they did not use the foree of accomplished 
| facts and strike one of those blows which seem the blows of destiny 


were, retired to an adjoining room, and had become so nervous | 


with his discussion that he began to sob; the generals heard him, 
and renounced an annexation which would have been a perpetual 
obstacle to a reconciliation with Austria. Bismarck’s object was to 
sive to his own sovereign the undoubted leadership of the German 
race; meanwhile he considered, as Metternich and Gentz and all 
the German political philosophers have done, that Austria had a 
special mission in the East. She was to represent German civiliza- 
tion and culture in the valley of the Danube, in the peninsula of the 
Balkans, and to stand as a living obstacle to the growing influence 
of Panslavism, a force which is yet hardly defined in its character 
and ambitions, but which has always inspired the German mind 
with a profound and mysterious awe. 

The oceasion has come for Prince Bismarck to give effect to the 
German theories about Austria. By the Treaty of Berlin, Austria was 


allowed to occupy Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the outlying district of 


Novi-Bazar. This occupation has met with no serious opposition, 
while it has given great satisfaction to the military party in Aus- 
tria. The extension of Austria-Hungary towards the East has 
begun. It is obvious that the occupation of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina will be indefinitely prolonged. This district is placed between 
Montenegro on one side and Servia on the other, and these two 
countries will fall by necessity under the influence of the Aus- 
trians. There will be, in consequence, in the peninsula of the Bal- 
kans, in the direction of Salonica, a group of states placed under 
the direct or indirect administration of Austria. Prince Bismarek 
has in this way given a mission to Austria-Hungary ; it will be a 
long time before all these provinces are well intersected with rail- 
roads, and before the effects of the government of the Turks are 
effaced. Austria has always shown much capacity for governing 
half-civilized countries ; she will accomplish much for the Oriental 
races, and confer on them benefits which will prove the most effec- 
tual barrier against Panslavism. Has Russia the right to complain 
of these changes? It would seem so, according to the Russian papers, 
the tone of which has lately become excessively hostile to Germany. 
It would seem from them as if Russia had been betrayed and deprived 
of all the results of her victories, and had been a mere cat’s-paw for 
Austria. But these attacks are without sufficient justification. First 
of all, it is quite evident that, had it not been for Prince Bismarck, 
Russia could not have entered on the war with Turkey. At the 
Conference of Constantinople peace seemed at one time almost cer- 
tain. The representatives of Europe had united upon a certain 
minimum of reforms which were to be imposed upon the Porte ; 
Lord Salisbury assented, as did the French plenipotentiaries and 
General Ignatieff himself. At that juncture Bismarck sent a tele- 


| pride of oecupying Constantinople. 





| and which seldom meet with any resistance, is a mystery which has 


hitherto not been solved. It seemed almost incredible that Russia 
should not give her people and the Christian world of the East the 
When the Congress of Berlin 
was opened it was clear that Prince Bismarek had repaid, and had 


Russia. Prince Gortehakotf may now be speaking with bitterness 
of the ingratitude of Germany: he may regret that he allowed 
France to be too much humbled and weakened in 1870. He bids 
her * faites-vous forts”; she ean return him the compliment, but it 
is more difficult for her to make herself strong, as he desires, than 
it was for him to use his victories and to make them bear the best 
fruit. The Russians entered into the war with the greatest auda- 
city, not to sav imprudenee, and when everything had become easy 
they became timid. They allowed the Powers which had not made 
the war to draw more prizes than Russia herself. She is left with 
slices of Armenia and Bessarabia, while England has taken Cyprus, 
and Austria is now quietly taking possession of Bosnia, of Herze- 
govina, and of the district of Novi-Bazar. The understanding be- 
tween Count Andrassy and Prince Bismarck is of long standing. 
Bismarck has often said that Andrassy was necessary, not only to 
Austria, but to Europe; but since the visit to Vienna this under- 
standing has become more apparent, and it may have taken the 
form of some practical arrangements, not to say treaties. These 
arrangements principally coneern France, Italy, and Russia. 

As for France, there is little to sav. There was a deep-seated 
irony in the declaration which Prince Bismarck made to M. Teis- 
serene de Bort, the French Ambassador to Vienna, when he paid 
him his visit. He said that Franee had nothing to fear: that Ger- 
many was satistied, quite satistied. Perhaps this wasa distant allu- 
sion to a famous saying of Napoleon IIL. in his days of glory: 


y “- 


** Quand la France est satisfaite, ’Europe est tranquille. 


As for Italy, she cannot see with much satisfaction the alliance of 


Austria with the strongest power in Europe. In his recent sensa- 
tional pamphlet, called * Res Italie.’ Colonel Haymerle speaks with 
great sympathy of the Italian army and of the Italian people ; but 
he warns them against the designs of the party called * l’Italia irre- 
denta,” the party of action, which is keeping up an agitation for the 
annexation of Trieste and of the Trentino. Would it not be much 
better for Italy, he asks, now that she has completed her unity, to 
become a friend of Austria? It is quite clear that Austria, backed by 
Prince Bismarck, will only look with contempt on the * Italia irre- 
denta” party. Italy ean get nothing out of the present situation ; 
she was used to obtaining a province after each European war, 
whether she had herself been beaten or victorious on the battle- 
field; but this time, as a diplomat wittily remarked, she can get 


The establish- 


nothing “ pareeqn’elle n’a pas méme été battue.” 














The 


! f the Austrian rule all along the opposite coast of the Adriatic 

rhe t to the Italians; but they must submit to the inevi- 

Ru t looks, of course, with much concern on the alliance which 

= tn ile Vienna, and in which she is more interested than 
other power. She feels now more isolated from Europe ; she 
difficult to carry on a war against the ‘Turks, how could she 
on iv against Germany and Austria-Hungary? In case 
Russia should begin, a few years hence, a war against Turkey, it 
ould be ¢ for the Austrians, starting from Novi-Bazar, to reach 


Constantinople before the Russian armies had crossed the Danube 


and arrived before the Balkans. Austria has nowja tlank position 


Which allows her to go straig 


ht to Constantinople without encounter- 


vreat difficulties. Ru not and cannot be well pleased with 


uch a state of things: she comes out of the war tired, discontented, 
disappointed ; there are in the empire many germs of discontent. 
Russia must do again what she did after the Crimean war—recon- 


titute her army, build up railways, civilize her people, develop het 


mmense natural She has a vast future before her: but 


he needs financiers professors more than 
Prince Gortehakotf has done as well as he could: he 
but he must have found that there is still 


the dreams of Russia and the stern 


resources. 






































. engineers, economists, 
diplomats. 
sa true Russian patriot ; 
between 


too great a distance 


realitv-—between the cup and the lip. 


LAND AND LAND REFORMS IN 


\\ E seem to be 


of economik 


ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, October 5, 1879 
about to enter, after a short interval, upon a new period 
legislation. The great commercial reforms which were 
timidly commenced by Huskisson half a century ago, which were conclu- 
sively settled in their principle by Sir Robert Peel, and which Mr. Glad- 
stone developed in detail during his long term of office as Chancellor of 
the Exe hequer in the successive administrations of Lord Aberdeen, Lord 
Palmerston, and Lord Russell, are about to receive a further application. 
which Mr. Cobden looked forward, when the doctrine of free- 
trade, acknowledged with respect to the products of the soil, should be ap- 
plied to the soil itself, is evidently coming. 


The time to 
Lord Hartington’s speech on 
Mr. Chaplin’s motion for a Royal Commission of Enquiryinto Agricultural 
Distress marked the conversion of the Whig aristocracy on this point. It 
is as notable in its way as the Edinburgh letter in which Lord John Rus- 
sell gave the signal for the repeal of the Corn Laws. ‘The conversion has 
not been effected by argument, though irrefragable arguments can and 
will be used in defence of it. 
repealed the Corn Laws. The beggary of the farmers, the falling rents, 
and the untenanted acres of landlords will precede the substitution of 
commercial for feudal principles in the ownership and tenure of the soil. 
The first effect of the distress is, of course, to provoke an outery for pro- 
tection. Familiar quackery occurs more readily to the mind of the 
farmer class than does unfamiliar political economy. But dear and scanty 
bread and meat cannot be forced upon a nation which knows what it is to 
have them cheap and abundant. The demand for protection, or for re- 
ciprocity, is simply a signal of distress, a ery of pain, and as such only 
The speeches of Lord Beaconsfield in the 
House of Lords and at Aylesbury are as good indications of the future as 
can be 


deserve attention. 


does it 
desired. He does not understand economic questions, though he 
is very fond of talking about them ; 
f the future 


but he clearly see: what are going to 
be the questions « 
Of course, Lord Beaconsfield begins by misrepresenting—or perhaps it 
would be fairer to put the initial step in the process a stage further back, 
and to say he begins by misunderstanding—the position of his adversary. 
He charges Lord with advocating the artificial creation of 
The 
thrown a generation ago at the heads of Mr. Cob- 


Hartington 
peasant proprietorships and the compulsory division of the soil. 
same accusations wer 
den and Mr. Bright, and provoked a furious encounter between them 
ind the What Lord Hartington asks now is that 
egislation intended to promote the accumulation and retention of land 


Times newspaper. 


few hands shall be abolished, that settlements shall be restricted to 
ves actually in existence, and that the law of entail and the custom of 
rimogeniture shall cease. Seope will thus be allowed for the free action 


of the natural forces of accumulation and distribution, and even for the 


iberty of personal caprice in the distribution of property. Greater vari- 


Nation. 


The potato disease and the Irish famine | 
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ety would thus be introduced into the rural life of England. Instead 
the iron-bound system which now prevails, in which the soil is owned 
great landlords, farmed by capitalist tenants, and cultivated by land 
laborers, this arrangement, while possibly for a long time predomina 
would be gradually and imereasingly tempered by an infusion of th: 
yeoman class and by that of peasant proprietors. The embarrassed lay 
owner, instead of mortgaging the whole of his land for the payment 
younger sons’ portions or dowries, would clear it of these incumbrar 
by selling a part, if there were no entail or settlements tying his han 
It is often denied that any such consequences as these would foll 
Land, it is said, is a bad commercial investment, and few persons 
put their capital into it merely for the sake of the return it brings. 1 
land of England is under-rented. The great landlord, whose incom 
counted by thousands and tens of thousands a year, compounds 
diminished rent by the social ascendency and political authority whi 
make his tenants his eleetioneering retainers, and enable him to cont: 
the representation of counties, and to earn a peerage, if he be a common 
a step in the peerage if he be a peer already, a seat in the cabinet 
Garter. Smaller men are obliged to follow this ruling example. The si 
timent of independence is so little developed in the farming class 1 
they are willing to do personal and political homage for the sake of dim 
ished rent. They like, too, to feel that, in case of a bad year or sw 
sion of years, they have a good landlord behind them. They speculat: 
the return of ten or fifteen or twenty per cent. in hard times. In Irelan 
this fact accounts for the strange phenomenon that tenants have | 
found to refuse the fee-simple of their farms, and to pay its full valu 
They | 
They J 


Of course on such a system as t 


the mere tenant-right. They are not so foolish as they seem. 
for the protection and assistance in emergency of the landlord. 
vest in his kindness and good-nature. 
a healthy self-reliance is impossible. In any other business such a pri 
The social evils which spring from 
Arrogance a! 


ciple would be seen to be absurd. 
are even more serious than its economic disadvantages. 
ostentation on the one side, and an unmanly dependence and servility « 
the other, are its results. These disagreeable moral features are, perhay 
more conspicuous in England than elsewhere, and they painfully rar t 
finer elements in the national character. 

Of course, long-established habits might for a considerable time inte: 
fere with the use, by landlord or tenant, of the freedom which the }: 
nosed legislation would give them. Landlords might for some tin 
under the influence of perverted class-feeling, continue to prefer a larg 
and embarrassed to a smaller and free estate. Their greatness in t 
county would be estimated by the number of acres nominally theirs. T 
farmer, too, might shrink from severing himself from a landlord to whor 
he looks up as a patron and an insurance office. But here and there, ai 
one by one, bolder spirits would break through the old routine, and th 
example would be followed. This is not merely theory, though even i! 
were, it is so obvious a corollary from human nature that it might be take: 
for granted. It has, however, even under present conditions, alrea 
received ample verification in one of the most important agricultural «'s- 
tricts of England. In South Lincolnshire there are no great landlords; 
the land is mostly held in properties varying from a thousand to fifty 
thirty acres, and the properties of fifty or thirty acres are fragments «! 
once larger properties. Whenever a considerable farm is to be sold, it is 
found most profitable to split 1t up into small lots—two hundred act 
a hundred and fifty, fifty, thirty, twenty—and these are bought by mer 
who intend to live on and cultivate them. The laborer who has saved 
little money, who keeps the village public-house, or whose wife keeps t! 
village shop, borrows a little more and buys a farm of twenty or thirty 
acres, which he cultivates with his own hands and those of his sons, wit) 
occasional hired and neighborly aid. The interest of the debt is paid, 
and gradually and ultimately the principal. It is noteworthy that the 
portion of Lincolnshire in which this system prevails suffers less from tli 
general agricultural distress than any other. 

It would be erroneous to say that an alteration of the existing laws 
would make this practice the rule. It exists in the part of Lincolnshir’ 
to which we refer because there are no large-acred squires and nobles 
anxious to monopolize a whole county, and driving the competition of 
yeoman and peasant out of the field. But it would become the rule in 
some parts of the country and the healthy exception in others. Probably 
for many generations England will be mainly owned by great landlords, 
and cultivated by tenant-farmers through the instrumentality of hired 
laborers, but’ it will be raised and tempered by an infusion of yeomen 
and peasant proprietors. The scientific methods appropriate to large 
farming, and the energy due to the sense of ownership, thus brought eac!: 
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the view of the other, would elevate the standard of agricultural 
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kill and industry. The total productiveness of the country would in all 
swrobability he greatly increased, 
We are far enough, however, from this result at present. Lord Har- 
ston’s speech, justifiable on social and economic grounds, had, of 
ise, its party motive It is connected with the effort now being very 
-ystematically made to win back the counties to the Liberal side. They 
were its strength before the Reform Bill of 1852, which, by the Chandos 
suse. handed them over to the Tories. Fora long time the farmers will 
main the political retainers of their landlords, believing in their patron- 
or and not believing in the protection of the ballot. A more serious 
hindrance to the reform of the land-system will be the Opposition of the 
eat family solicitors, who hold the title-deeds of country gentlemen 


and are their confidential advisers and social confessors, and whose busi- 
ness would be cut down to nothing if the sale of land was made easy and 
sil iple negotiation gave a title. gut though these things will delav the 


them. + +4 


form, it will ultimately be achieved in spite of 


Correspondence. 


THE HONEST MONEY LEAGUE, 
lo tue Eprror or THE NATION : 

Sir: I object to the suggestion of your Cincinnati correspondent 
‘Ss. R. R.,” that “under the depraving influence of the legal-tender 
notes ” [ have in some way been instrumental in making the term ‘ hon- 
est money” appear as ‘*a dissolving view.” I do not quite understand 
how this wonderful stereoptical feat is supposed to have been accom- 
plished, but I feel that the suggestion is not complimentary, and I ob- 
ject to it. 

If ‘“*S. R. R.” wishes to criticise an association formed for the pur- 
pose of convincing the people of the folly of irredeemable paper money, 
for assuming the name of the Honest Money League, he has found fair 
game, vulnerable to his most carelessly aimed arrows. The name was 
recognized when it was adopted as open to many objections. It is not 
precise ; it may be also pharisaical. It was simply the least objection- 
able which could be devised at the time when the League was organized. 
The name, however, was not allowed to cloud the object which the League 
had in view—the consummation of resumption at the time fixed by law 
and the prevention of the many schemes for the issue of ** fiat’ money. 
This was its main if not its sole end, and to this it directed all its efforts. 
The only exception to this course was its publication of Mr. MeCulloch’s 
lecture on Bimetallism. When, therefore, the Greenback-inflation party 
becomes disintegrated and disappears, and Democratic and Republican 
platforms vie with each other in extolling coin and paper convertible 
into coin at the will of the holder as the only legitimate currency, its 
work is accomplished. 

It cannot be denied that there is much in the present condition of our 
national finances, and in the laws which regulate them, to cause grave 
apprehensions in the minds of thoughtful men. But if one looks back to 
our situation a year ago, and compares it with our condition to-day, he 
must be a chronic grumbler of the most dismal type if he does not find 
ample cause for congratulating himself and his countrymen. Indeed, one 
need not be naturally very sanguine to see the happy change which has 
taken place—a fair road opened to the measures which are necessary to 
put our monetary affairs in the most satisfactory condition. Ther 
should not now be any great difficulty, if the work were systematically 
undertaken, in creating a popular sentiment in favor of retiring and 

destroying the three hundred and forty-six millions of outstanding legal- 
tender notes. If the same number of men as originally met to form the 
Honest Money League, equally in earnest, will organize an association for 
this purpose, and will give their thoughts and time to the work, it can be 
accomplished. Here is a fair field for **S. R. R.,” and, if he accepts the 
challenge, it is to be hoped that he will invent some more definite and 
fortunate name for his association than that of the Honest Money 
League. 


I can speak for a considerable number of those who have sustained the 
Honest Money League in saying that we consider it the imperative duty 
of the Government to redeem and cancel the legal-tender notes as 
fast as they are presented for payment, and that we are in favor of 
repealing the law of 1878 by which the Secretary of the Treasury is 
ordered to keep them in circulation, as soon as possible. We also hope 
that the decision of the Chittenden case by the Supreme Court will 
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show that the greenbacks have already lost 
ter, and that thev are now no more than si 
par by redemption on presentation, 

Lest [ should seem to! \ ling th pont 
age made by *S. R. KR." Tw sav that 
greatly lessened bv 1] present f f 
two millions of silver d rs per month may 
without damage t stundard of 4 
place of the one and two-dollar bills 
which is now forbidden by law ned 


standard. 


In conclusion, let me sav that my f 

lay “the unction of the aged Sir " \ rly 

from the experience of the Honest) Money | 

ean be successfully influenced by { <I 

cheap form on any econon uestion of pre 

express the hope that a perman 

purpose, Sl 
CHICAGO, Oct. 13, 1879 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE NEW YORK | \ 


To rue Epiror or THe Nation 


Sz: Republicans who have sincerely sup} \ 
its efforts at reforming the civil service are 
the support apparently given by it to the 
Evarts and Sherman, in giving countenai { ( 


t 


were merely overlooking and pardoning pers 
mend their unselfish patriotism. But when 1 


principles which they have taught us to consid \ 
the nation, we cannot forgive them so easily ‘ 

letter of acceptance gave more prominence t 

to any other portion of the Republican platt 

so clearly stating and enforcing the need of ret { S 
more votes for Mr. Haves from independer { t \ , 
These principles were reiterated in the Pres 

will be remembered that disatfect \ M i \ 
manifested very soon afte: insuguration 1 the Senate ex 
unusual hesitation and delay in ntirming Mr. HH ; 
pointments. This called forth strong expressions f 

dent among the people. But the | rest and 

to any attempt at improving the public service apy Lit Ki 
Convention of 1877. at which Senator Cor y 

vituperative terms members of the Administ ill w 
any reform in the eivil service. He brought Dr. J 


—language of his own failing in bitterness 
stead of ** patriotism.” was the ** last refuse s idrel.” OP. 


a practical test occurred. An order, desig 


form, Was issued, which Mr. A. B. Cornel. | f 
garded and openly defied. He was therefor ved byt P nt. 
When the question of concurrence in his 1 ! ! Sonat 
Mr. Conkling opposed the Administration, and fthe nu 1s 
**erreatest efforts of his life in striving for | Yi Mr 
Sherman, in communications to the Senate, s} Mr. 
Cornell had been contumacious and disobedier t 1} te 
the duties of his office and ought not to be ret \ now chat Mr 
Cornell, by Mr. Conkling’s personal dictat yminated f 
Governor of New York. we are told that Mr. s nis coming t 
ur State to advise his friends and support t tt] is l vo 
for Cornell ! And we are also informed that Mr FE ; to mal 
speech in favor of the Saratoga ticket, and { ket is also ap 
proved bv President H ve 3! 

There is something almost ludicrou t yspaper report 
about Mr. Evarts. Thev sav that h s returned to Washington satis 
fied, after an interview with Mr. Corn ind Gen. Arthur. that 
no alliance between the Cornell Republicans and Tammany Hall! ¢ } 
ulous Mr. Evarts! Does he forget that when John F.S n danger 
of removal for his violations of law, and his extortions from insuranee 
companies, the Tammany Senators came to is res ind saved him 
Does he know that John Kelly avowed that the object of his running wi 
not to be elected himself. but to defeat Robinson—in other words, to elcet 
Cornell ? Has he noticed the efforts of Pol ( imissioners French 
and Wheeler as champions of Tammany Hall? Has he observed the 
fulsome praises of Kelly and his chief supporters which appear daily in 
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cpr ¢> 
~ i ~ 
inv ng Journal and other leading partisan Republican 
rs Does h ppose that illiances ” of this kind are in writ- 
ler ' ina ipa { pr I, exce] ist ire proved by the 
if ! | i = 

> ies | irts and Sherman mav choose t » abandon the prime iples 

‘ | ha seemed t pouse, but I trust they will not be able to 

th them those who have sincerely adopted these same principles, not 

by members of the Cabinet have advocated them, but because they 

lie them right ~T. W.,” who was opposed to Cornel!’s ne mination 

0 yvunds, advises Republicans now to support him, mainly be- 

tuse Cornell was opposed to the Administration in this ety l-service busi- 

ness This is very well for **T. W.” and any others who agree with him 

in | yr civili-service retorm : OUT IL Is a powerful and controlling rea- 

son to these who do approve of the expressed policy of the Administration 

for oppe ny Mr. Cornell as the « hampion of the Machine doctrines that 

the vietors belong the spoils,” and that our present civil service is 

‘the best in the world.” If the Administrat is not willing to stand by 
its doctrines, sume of its supporters are. 

It i id we must elect Cornell and all his colleagues on the ticket, or 
the D rats will win in IS80, and all that was won In the war will be 
lost. Senator Conkling and Rev. Henry Ward Beecher both seem to be of 
this o Their speeches in Brooklyn, however, fail to tell us why this 
is so, lust the Insurance and the Tammany and Canal rings control in 
New Y norder to prevent the ** solid South” from coming into power 
in the nation ? Does the ** life of the nation” depend on the election as 
Govern f New York of a man whom a Republican Administration 
found unfit to be Surveyor of the Port? oras State Engineer of a man who 
Was Con Ll by a Republican committee—of which Assistant-Secretary 
Seward was one—of the grossest incompetence and rascality? or on putting 


info the of 


befor 


e of State Treasurer an intriguing Machine politician now 


e Supreme Court as defendant in an action brought by some of 


the most prominent tax-payers of this city, in whieh he is charged with 


attempting—by fraudulent collusion with Democratic politicians—to col- 
lect a fraudulent claim from the treasury of the city of Albany? 
I have no sympathy with the Democratic party: I desire to defeat its 


attempt to get possession of the Government in 1880, but non fali auxcilio 


The Republican party will be all the stronger next year by such a lesson 
in favor of the mination of the best men of the party as will be taught 
to those who run the Machine by the defeat of Cornell, Wendell, and 
Soule 
INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN, 
ALBANY, Oct. 13, 1879 


AN OPEN QUESTION, 
To tue Eprror or THe Nation: 
Str: The last Legislature of Massachusetts bestowed upon the women 


of this State the legal right to vote, under the same conditions as men, 


for members of the public school committees. The law was passed after 
much hard work on-the part of the Woman's Suffrage party. This party 
regarded the new law as the opening wedge which would eventually clear 
But 
a great disappointment has befallen the friends of woman’s suffrage in 
this 


r 


the way for woman’s suffrage in the full meaning of the expression. 


State. Ilaving overcome the so-esteemed brutal force of a Massa- 


chusetts Legislature, they are 
childish indifft 


instructions 


met by a new difficulty—the, to them, 
After the most careful 


regist ration—which 


f the women themselves. 
the 


renee ¢ 


touching 


instructions 
ished in the newspapers of the Commonwealth—there seems to 


manner of 
were pub! 
be no general movement on the part of the women of our State to prepare 
for the 


mittee, 


new duties awaiting them. The right to vote for school: com- 


instead of proving a wedge in the hands of the advocates of 
woman's suffrage, is now being used as a weapon by their opponents, who 
declare the present indifference of women to be proof positive that the 
This, of 
Suffrage party indignantly deny, while they contend that, woman’s right 


woman's suffrage movement will fail. course, the Woman’s 


to vote being indisputable, the suffrage should be conferred on women 
though but a handful of women desire it. 

That the apathy of the women of this State concerning their newly- 
acquired privilege does not in itself show that woman’s suffrage must 


rove a failure, admit. That the apathy in question may indicate a very 
inportant—indeed, all-important—reason why woman’s suffrage will 
r be a success, I think is unquestionable. So far as this apathy means 
experience of new dutiesand an unwillingness to undertake them, 

t counts for nothing: or rather it counts for only this, that, from the po- 


sition taken by the Woman's Suffrage party—the position that women are 


kept from the enjoyment of certain natural rights by the tyranny of mer 
—ithe women of Massachusetts show a disgraceful lack of character coy- 
cerning their rights, which no theory of man’s tyranny will satisfactorily 
explain away. But if, instead of meaning an inexperience of new duties 
this apathy referred to points to a permanent natural disqualification 

women generally for that amount of public life which voting implies, 
then the great mass of women will never want to vote, and the woman’s 
suffrage agitation will come to naught. The real question, the vita] 
question still open is this: Are women by nature disqualified for voting ? 
The question, Have women the right to vote ? is absurd and not worth 


considering. Of course women have the right to vote if they wish t 


vote. No conceivable argument can deprive them of this right. T hay 
that confidence in Nature, however, which leads me to believe that th 


wishes of the great mass of women will be an absolutely safe guide iy 
settling this matter of woman’s suffrage. 

In questioning woman’s natural qualification for the suffrage, n 
question is intended to be raised touching woman’s mental ability if s! 
her mind, in a measure, from its usual channels in t! 
What I do mean to question is, Whether woman’. 


choose to divert 
direction of polities. 
natural duties can be as well performed if she add political duties t 
them ? If they cannot, Nature has disqualified women for the exercise 


political duties. Now, the dividing line between the duties—or occup 
tions—of men and women respectively is by no means fixed, and is pi 
haps less fixed to-day than ever before. This line, however, can never | 
obliterated. 
to my thinking—State officers. On the other hand, women always must— 
and their nature will make them always ready to—fulfil the duty of bear- 
ing and raising children for the This is the special, the al! 
important function of women, and there is no danger that anything wil 
permanently interfere with it. If woman’s suffrage be found to inter- 
fere with it, woman’s suffrage will be impossible. 

I said above that women should vote if they so desired. 
men I do not mean one woman in five hundred. The exceptional womar 
with a taste for politics argues but little for woman’s suffrage in view of 
the real question to be decided. For it is nonsense to suppose that men 
and women are so different in nature that special training cannot greatly 
modify this difference. Indeed, special trainmg has so modified « 
changed the natures of some women as to make distasteful to them the 
performance of those duties which I have indicated as the most natura 
We have no reason to 


Women can never become soldiers, or sailors, or police, or— 


race. 


3ut by wo- 


and the most important belonging to women. 
doubt, then, that the necessity or the desire on their part could make it 
possible for women to perform many duties belonging to men ; but th: 
question is not, What are women capable of doing ? the question is, 
What are women capable of doing consistently with the complete per- 
formance of their special duties ? 

The proposition laid down by woman's suffrage advocates, that any 
woman wishing to vote should be allowed to do so, does not seem to me 
defensible. It is perfectly defensible, however, to hold that if any woman 
chooses to modify or change her nature, or take upon herself duties gene- 
rally performed by men, she should have perfect freedom to do so; always 
provided her doing so does not work injustice to her fellow-citizens. For 
example : Would a woman become a merchant ? The door is open to her 
and should be kept open, and this, too, though there is little doubt that 
a general following of mercantile pursuits on the part of women would 
interfere with the due fulfilment of their special function. For the state 
to prohibit women from mercantile pursuits, however, would be as absurd 
as for the state to compel women to marry. Why, then, should not those 
women vote who wish to, however small their number ? Because such 
a course would be unjust to the great mass of women. The right to vote 
carries with it the duty to vote, and the state has no right to impose 
upon women in general—as granting the privilege of voting to a few 
women who wish it would practically do—a duty which nature may have 
incapacitated them from fulfilling. The Woman’s Suffrage party would, 
of course, deny such incapacity, which would be to deny the existence of 
the whole question at issue. The question exists, however, and there are 
more who answer it against woman’s capacity for the vote than who an- 
swer it the other way; and this is true among women themselves. The 
only position for the state in the matter is not to answer the question 
at all, but leave the answering of it to women asasex. When women 
with some unanimity demand the suffrage, the state should bestow it. 
Whether we think so or not, this is practically the position the state 
takes to-day. Let women as a sex demand the suffrage, and the opposi- 
tion to their demand would count for little. But besides the injustice to 


woman of forcing the suffrage upon her, the state owes it to itself not to 
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rant the suffrage to women until there is good reason to believe they will 
. nerally use it. If a large majority of the better classes of women 
neglect the suffrage when granted, the state opens the gates to all the 
ils lately pointed out by Mr. Parkman in his recent North American 
Review article. If it be asserted, on the other hand, that the better 
men will perform their political duties as a matter of 


hould the suffrage be given, though not demanded by them, then, in 


" consciencs 
ew of the open question above-indicated, the state, by forcing women 
to perform political duties, may be forcing them to do so at the expense 
of the welfare of the race. However we look at the matter, the only 
rational course for the state is to withhold the suffrage from women until 
re is a real and general demand for it. 

This conelusion has been reached without meeting the argument, so 


ul 


ften brought, that it is unjust that women should have no voice in the 
election of that body which takes their money from them in taxes, and 
makes laws for them to obey. In reply to this, it may be said that the 
great mass of women who feel this no injustice, and who are willing to 
trust to man to see to it that they are fairly dealt with by the law, can 
hardly be said to be treated with real injustice. An injustice that is 
unverceivable to intelligent women generaily either can be no injustice to 
or else they are hardly fitted, at least as yet, to get rid of this 


Perhaps they feel 


them 
injustiae by taking upon themselves political duties. 
that though unrepresented in the deliberations of legislative bodies, as 
far as votes make representation possible, they are practically represent- 
ed by a more potent unseen influence over*men than their votes would 
Those women, however, who really feel the injustice referred 
They 


give them. 
to deserve our commiseration. This I say with all seriousness. 
are in an unfortunate position, whichever way the question of woman’s 
qualification for the vote be decided; for either they are unfortunate in 
belonging to a sex disgracefully blind to its own rights, or else they are 
unfortunate in possessing natures out of harmony with what Nature 
intended woman’s nature to be. Their unhappy position, however, can 
hardly affect the conclusion reached concerning the state’s proper posi- 
tion toward woman’s suffrage. 

If the foregoing be the true philosophy of the woman’s suffrage ques- 
tion, would it not be in the interest of woman’s suffrage for its advo- 
cates to waste less time over the question of woman’s right to vote, and 
concentrate all their strength on the real enemy to their cause—the 
women themselves? If they fail to convince them, they must accept 
defeat as Nature’s negative answer to the question, Are women naturally 
qualified to vote ? B 

Boston, October 16, 1879. 





DEPARTMENT ATTORNEYS. 
To tae Eprror or Tue Nation : 
Sik: In connection with your remarks in your last issue on the speech 


! 


of Mr. John A. Bentley, Commissioner of Pensions, at the anniversary of | 


the Grand Army of the Republic, I would eall attention to the fact, but 
little known, that under the present laws practically any person, without 
regard to character, intelligence, or profession, may appear as attorney 
before the Pension Office or any of the executive departments. This may 
account in some measure for ‘* Mr. Bentley’s prejudice against lawyers,” 
but, as you well point out, he has done much towards magnifying this 
evil. Nor is an upright attorney protected, for if in any way he infringes 
the severely technical rules of the Pension Office he is at the mercy of the 
Commissioner, and may be suspended or debarred from practice at his 
pleasure, 

Bills have been introduced in both Houses of Congress to form a regu- 
lar departmental bar, under such regulations in regard to admission and 
exclusion as govern the bar of every court; but, so far, each measure of 
relief of this sort has failed of passage.—Yours, respectfully, 

WitiraM B. Krvxa. 

No. 908 M StrEET, WasuHrneTon, D. C., Oct. 18, 1879 


Notes. 





HE September-October number of the Library Journal recommends 
itself to all parents and instructors of youth, for it contains a full 
report of the papers and remarks at the late Boston Conference on fiction 
and the reading of school children. We have received the current 





circular of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cirele—an organization 
for promgting home study with a view to securing ‘the college student's 
general outlook upon the world and life.” 


Full information concerning 
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it may be had on application to the President, Mr. J. H. Vincent, P! 
field. N. J. The studies for the present year ll lude Merivale’s * Gen 
History of Rome,” Eugene Lawrence's ‘Primer of Latin Literature, 
‘Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,” by J. B. Walker, D.D., Blaikie’s 
‘How to Get Strong,’ and numerous other text-books which we canno 
specify here. —-M. Feuardent has disposed of ur Tanagra figurines t 
Mr. Fairman Rogers, of Philadelphia, who has, after Mr. Appleton’s exam- 
ple in Boston, presented them tothe Academy of Fine Arts in his city 
They are all female figures. One has the pointed hat characteristic of 
these statuettes, two have fans, and the third perhaps had one KF 
gracefulness of lines the smallest is easily to be preferred. On account 
of the excessive duties imposed upon antiquities at this port, thes 
fizures are delivered from Canada—a fresh argument against annexat 
—Prof. Charles Eliot Norton has placed on exhibition at 127 Trem 
Street, Boston, a collection of drawings by Mr. Ruskin which are partly 
the exhibitor’s own, and partly contributed expressly by Mr. Ruski 
They considerably outnumber the drawings which were shown lust year 
in London in connection with Turner's. The ca rue ke the ex 
bition itself, is arranged chronologically, and the notes and memoranda 
appended from Mr. Ruskin’s own hand are, if we may use a Teutont 
compound, autobiographical-critical ——We have received from G. A. M. 


Liljencrantz, C.E., Chicago, two charts published by him representing 
zigzags the series of thermal maxima and minima daily 


four cities in this country. The 


‘Veal 
value of these diagrams will not equal 


The des 


that **the full lines represent the series of the maximum 


bseure In SaVIng 


d Lily 


1) 


forgetting that this last term is commonly employed to denote 


the pains required to prepare them. ription is « 
variations,’ 
the renge within a single period, and not the difference bet ween adjoining 
John Wilev & Sons have issued the completed * Treatise on 
excellent work. 


of the Ger- 





periods, 
the Differential Calculus * 

Its philosophy of the calculus is essentially the same as that 
man work of Prof, Karl Snell, of the University of Jena (published in 1846 
— With Part VIII ‘ Dictionary 
of Musie and Musicians’ (Macmillan & Co.) It 
Libretto and closes in the Mendelssohn. if the promi 
nent names included are Jenny Lind, Mme. Lucea, Malibran, Liszt, 
Lulli, Martin Mason, and Mehul, and Colonel Map! 
son is not omitted. Famous like ** Lilliburlero,” ** Loechabe: 
no More,” ** Malbrook,” and the ** Marseillaise ” have here the words, 
history, and musie given. Lute, Lyre, and Mandolin are the chief mus!- 
cal instruments treated, and under the last is given an inedited sonatina 
Macbeth Magvar 
Madrigal, and Mass are among the more important 
in portrait illustrations, Liszt, Lulli, 
mmemorated.——Mr. F. W. Foster ts 
Notes und @ ‘Title List 


including, besides professed dramatic 


by Profs. Rice and Johnson, a 


begins the second volume of Dr. Grove’s 
opens in the midst f 


midst of Some ¢ 
Luther, Lowell 


songs 


of Beethoven's, composed for the mandolin. Music, 
Music. 
cles. 

Malibran, and Méhul being thus « 


numbers of 


general arti- 


There is a noticeable increase 


eres a 


contributing to successive 
of Catalogues of English Plays,” 
all the important sale- 


bibliographies like the ° Biographia Dramatica,’ 


catalogues of theatrical libraries. ——Mr. Austin Dobson is preparing for 
the series of ** Illustrated Biographies of the Great Artists,” issued in this 
\ selection of Mr. Dobson’s 
poems is to be published in New York this winter, His Theocritan villa- 
as an introduction to a 


country by the Scribners, a life of Hogarth 
nelle in the November Seridner’s was written 
forthcoming translation of Theocritus, Moschus, and Bion by Mr. An- 
drew Lang. whose prose translation ef the * Odyssey’ we reviewed not 
long ago.—We are indebted to Sr. Don Alfredo Chavero, President of 
the Congress of the Mexican Republic and, besides his prominent legal 
and political standing. a genuine enthusiast in the antiquities of his 
country, for the * Anales del Museo Nacional de México.’ It ean safely 
be said that nothing has ever been published on Mexican aboriginal his- 
tory (excepting, perhaps, the Collections of Documents of Sr. leazbalceta) 
exceeding in interest and importance these luxuriously equipped bro- 
chures. which contain fac-similes of paintings and scrupulously exact 
reproductions of monuments, not to the texts, which appear 
under such signatures as Orozco y Berra, Chavero, and Sanchez. The 
publication reflects the greatest credit upon our sister Republic, and pro- 
mises to be of lasting value for science. ——In our recent review of ‘ Fern 
Etchings’ we understated the number of etched plates, which are sixty- 
five in all. As three of these are double, they represent sixty-eight 
species ——The Independent Republican Committee, whose headquarters 
are at 8 Union Square, have issued a timely pamphlet capable of being 
adapted to convinte candid voters 


spe ak of 


divided at once into tracts, and well 


, of the reasonableness of the aims of the movement headed by the Com- 


mittee, 
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ume by John Morlev | ] f Chat 1) ns di i by 
Miss Dicken Miss Hogart] 1‘ Fiftv Years the British Consti- 
ition, from 1830 to ISS80" | Prof. Sheldon Amos Translations int 
prose of Dante's * Purgatorio, \. J. Butler. « ‘Select Letters of 
Cicero,’ by the Rev. G. E. Jeans: ‘Selections from Addison,’ edited for 
the Golden Treasury Series by J. R. Green, and from Shelley, by the 
Rev. Stopford Brook Archeology.’ by C. T. New- 


‘Essays on Art: 5 
on: * Lectures on German Thought,’ by Karl Hillebrand: and the * Folk- 
Lore of Old Japan: a Budget of Notes ab 


conclude our summary for the present. 


rt and 
Nypon,” by C. Pfoundes, 


Harper's Monthly for November has the popular character which 
ne expects in this magazine. The opening paper, by W. H. Rideing, 
treats of the national pike between Cumberland and Wheeling, and is 
worth reading if only for the glimpse it gives of one of the most beautiful 
regions in the United States. The writer's imagination is not equal to 
that of Mr. Howard Pyle, who furnishes several charming illustrations to 
the article. Mr. 8S. G. W. Benjamin has a chapter on ** Early American 
Art,” of which sundry interesting examples are given in the accompany- 
ing engravings. Mr. Benjamin’s critical capacity is freshly revealed in 
sentences like these: ‘‘Sully had great refinement of feeling; this 1s 
shown in a certain favorite ideal head of a maiden which he reproduced 
in Various Compositions In what 


he has to Say of Copl yV some of his date Ss would he ( hang d by r fe rence 


One often recognizes it in his works.” 


to the latest life of that artist, whose portrait-painting began at fifteen. 
The warfare against the English sparrow, with which Dr. Coues’s name is 
so prominently connected, is discussed and partly deprecated by one of 
his associates in the Smithsonian Institution, Prof. H.W. Elliott. This 
well-known writer relates the history of the introduction of the sparrow 
into the United States, and sums up the pros and cons of his case by 
acquitting him as a city bird, and sentencing him to judicious suppres- 
sion as a country bird. In regard to the moot question whether the spar- 
row feeds on insects, he suggests rather than makes the point that the 
young, of which there are three or four broods every year, are fed wholly 
on insects or their larve. Mr. A. A. Hayes, jr., describes what he saw 
among the cattle ranches of Colorado, and enters into an elaborate esti- 
mate of the profits of a business whose magnitude, actual and future, has 
not yet dawned upon the Eastern public. In his Easy Chair, Mr. Curtis 
tells a flattering tale of the pecuniary success of the late Summer School 


of Philosophy at Concord, and finds Sir George Campbell's observations 


n America highly creditable to his temper and his intelligence. 

There is little in the November Lipp/neotf to call for special remark. 
The second paper of “ Rambles of Three” is not more successfully hu- 
morous than its predecessor, although we are shown a gentleman in the 
attitude of the Venus de Médicis, and a lady posing as the Fighting Gla- 
diator, and although the text is fully as amusing as the illustrations. 
Mr. Oswald continues his Central American sketches acceptably. The 
first part of a story called ** Aimée,”’ by G. H. Peirce, promises well ; Mr. 
1. Brander Matthews writes circumstantially about Sheridan’s ‘* Critic,” 
**Goethe’s Mother,” by Alfred S, 
(iibbs, consists principally of letters to and from the ** Frau Rath,” and is 


without attempting criticism of course; 
accompanied by an outline portrait of her; ‘* Leadville ” is an illustrated 
and substantially complete account, by I. Bonner, of the new mining 
city ; there are also articles about the raising and exportation of beef in 
the West, and about the bieyele and how to use it, and poems by Miss 
Lazarus and Miss Charlotte F. Bates which are not particularly striking. 
The cream of the number, perhaps, is ‘*Sir Charles Godfrey, Baronet,” 
a short story by Philip Bourke Marston: it has a very delicate flavor, 


ind is in the main so cleverly handled that the reader will regret the 
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cheapening of the tragic clement due toa slip or an oversight, very likely 


and remediable by the cancelling of a single sentence. In ** Our Monthly 
Gossip” there is a translation from Zola, in which he is at his best ar 


uses his realisin to heighten the por tical effect of his pu ture, 


Mr. Goldwin Smith speculate s inthe November Af/ant/e as to ** TI 


Prospect of a Moral Interregnum,” which, since ** the realities of } 


seem to lim inextricably bound up with ** current definitions ” (to borrow 


/ 


transcendental writer who holds the contrary opinion 

thinks isgood. Thereplacement of the current theology by Evolution and 
\gnosticism points to it verv clearly. he believes. * Nothing, we must 
recollect, can in any but a figurative sense be henceforth sacred” : ** Tr 
he struggle for existence he (Napoleon) survived the Due d’Enghien ” 


‘he (Napoleon) was an Agnostic, thoroughbred : all the more evidentl, 


me aor 


Jonathan Edwards found the truth it is very remarkable. since he nev 


ored religion for the purposes of his policy 


so because he coolly res 


sought it for a moment "—there are a number of neat, not to say telling, 
phrases indeed, which make the paper entertaining reading aside from its 
value \s to its value opinions will undoubtedly differ. ‘* In the next 
generation Evolutionists and the belief in the struggle for existence wil 
be clear of the penumbra of Gospel morality, and the world will then havi 
ety Sermon on the Mount.” is an assertion which must seem to many 
people less and less likely to prove irue, since, measured by thé test of 
experience even, the aforesaid penumbra appears to many as real and 
valid as any induction can, and to be no whit impaired by the attacks on 
the theology with which it has hitherto been bound up. It will not, how- 
ever, be denied that Mr. Goldwin Smith makes out a good case, and that 
his essay is both serious and stimulating. The same can hardly be said 
‘Our Military Past and Future,” 
which is this month the * sensational leader,” views with alarm the con 


of any other paper in the number 


dition of American militia, proposes to substitute for it ‘‘a force of na- 
tional volunteers organized by the War Department and commanded by 
the President,” and wants military science added to the studies of the 
publie schools. The article, which is anonymous, addresses its suggestions 
**not only to the national authorities but also to the American people.” 
but we fear thorough consideration of them will be postponed in both 
quarters, at least until after the Presidential election of next year. Asa 
pure matter of taste it would, perhaps, have been more satisfactory if a 
critie of the military capacity and personal bravery of eminent generals 
in the late civil war had signed his paper. ‘*Irene the Missionary ” is 
finished ; ** The Waldenses of To-day,” a short paper by George E, War 
ing, jr., is worth reading; ‘‘ Englishwomen in Recent Literature.” 
which, for some undiscoverable reason, associates Lady Anne Blunt, Mrs. 
Mar#Pattison, and George Eliot. is distinctly the reverse ; the reviews 
are numerous, and, for the most part, well done. 


—A correspondent, writing from the University of California, for 
whose communication in full we are unable to make room, calls attention 
to the graduates of our so-called Agricultural Colleges as fit subjects for 
adoption into the army as second lieutenants. Their advantage over other 
civilians is, first, the general scientific and classical education which they 
have received—in some cases comparable to that obtainable at West 
Point—and, secondly, their instruction in military tactics, as required by 
the law which endowed those colleges, for the express reason that ** there 
might be a large number of educated men, having a considerable know- 
ledge of military affairs, who would be of service to the Government in 
case of emergency.” The last class graduating from the University of 
California—47 picked men out of the 142 who entered—had been ‘* made 
familiar with the manual of arms, and the manceuvres of company and 
battalion drill, target practice, and the use of a battery of field guns,” 
besides having listened to ‘‘ frequent lectures by a regular army officer on 
the organization and supply of armies, grand tactics, and the conduct of 
campaigns.” Such men, our correspondent thinks, should by law have 
precedence of all other civilians in the appointment of second heu- 
tenants 

—We have been favored with an abstract of the civil-service examina- 
tions in the New York Custom-house from April 3 to June 3, 1879—for 
admission only, and not for promotions. Applicants are divided into two 
grades, (A) if the annual salary is $1,200 or more, (B) if the salary is less 
than $1,200. For the former there were 266 applicants, for the latter 51. 
The following statistics concerning them are not without interest. Age : 
A, ranging from 20 to 72 years (average 42 years, 6 months); B, from 19 to 
62 (average 40 years, 9 months). Nationality : native, A, 228, B, 29; 
born in New York State, A, 140, B, 22. Education : common-school 


only, A, 564 per cent., B, 92; academic, A, 33} per cent., B, 8 ; collegiate, 


paery wee eC reary 
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United States civil ser- 
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\. 10 per cent., B, 0. Previous oceupation : in 
we, A, 334 per cent., B, 20; military, A, 204 per cent., 
\, 34 per cent., B, 4. 
a stoker, and are summarized as follows : 
232; mercantile, A, 17, B, 173 
ents, A, 134, B, 5%: mechanics, A, 10, B, 39 


A, 34, B, 53. The 


naval, 


Vocations : these range 


from a railroad president 
clerks, A, 382 per cent., B, 
A, 143, B, 2: broke 
farmers, A, 34, B, 54 

i in Grade A were, 


rs and 


. “yf, } 
> protessto wi 


appointments to vacancies in 


seamen, 


oy 


the Collector’s Office, 9, in the Naval, 4. Their ages ranged from 26 
54, with an average of 37 years. Ten of the thirteen were born in New 
York ; six had been in the civil, and two in the military service of the 


} 


six had received a common-school edueation only, six an 
had been clerks, three merchants, 

a broker, and one an Th 

nation standings upon a scale of 100 varied from 96.56 to 91.03, with an 

verage of 93.49. 

were raade from Grade 

One-half were born in New York : all had been in the 


United States civil or military service; only one had received an academi¢ 


nited States ; 
ademie, and one a collegiate : seven 


ne a Manufacturer, one expressman., ir eXam- 


Six appointments to vacancies in the Collector's Office 
B. Their ages ranged from 30 to 43, with an ave- 
age of 38 vears. 
duecation. Four had been clerks, one a policeman, and one a mechanic 
[heir examination standings varied from 95.6 to 88.75, with an average of 


92.16 


—In the October Nineteenth Century Mr. Karl Hillebrand begins a 
series of ‘* Familiar Letters on Modern England.” 
ibly, we shall see collected, but which, to judge by the opening paper, 
will also be worth noticing as they appear. A great many things relat- 


ing to English life Mr. Hillebrand is not going to write about—polities, 


which by and by, prob- 


for instance ; and why so large a portion of the female part of the com 
munity ‘‘ prefer being treated by their male fellow-creatures as sexless 
omrades, to receiving those homages, rather understood than outspoken, 
and more of general attitude than of direct courtship, which make the 
charm of French society.” It will be seen from this phraseology that if 
Mr. Hillebrand abstains from discussing this subject, it is not 
he has no opinion upon it ; indeed, our author everywhere in this essay 


because 


expresses his views with a bluntness and decision which remind one less 
What strikes 
him first in modern England is the respect paid to the ways and works of 


of a literary critic than of a professor talking ex eathedrd. 


foreigners, a tendency not bad in itself, but bad here because founded 
not on reason and knowledge but upon whim and fashion. ‘* When I 
live among the English,” says Mr. Hillebrand, **I always fee! as if 1 
were aboard ship, and every now and then all the passengers at once 
rushed to starboard when their attention was called to something on that 
side, and again to larboard, with the same awkward impetus, as spon as 
some authoritative voice pointed out something there. From a British 
Thueydides Macaulay has become a species of British Capefigue, and the 
awkward scholar of Jena and Heidelberg, who did not understand himself, 
a poetical dreamer, full of hidden treasures of thought : the flippant and 
frivolous Parisian wit, half malicious monkey, half good-natured child, 
the model of all radical and democratic virtues.” The cause of the ex- 
travagance, if not of the changeableness of British opinion, proce: 
‘ording to Mr. Hillebrand, from British indisposition, or incapacity, to 
look below the surface. ‘* An English liar, or hypocrite, or humbug is the 
character easiest to be looked through; partly because the inflexible Eng- 


‘ds, ac- 


lishman wants the suppleness necessary to assume half-true appearances ; 
partly because such half-true appearances are not admitted by the moral 
code of English society. . . . Now,a little exaggeration in kindness 
of manner, in statement, in dignity of behavior, i 
ples, isa thing which nobody finds fault with in the Continental nations 
of old civilization, and which everybody there takes eum grano salis. 


assertion of princi- 


Now, itis this fable convenue of political, religious, literary, and social life 


in France which the English are very apt to take for genuine, when it is 
not meant at all to be taken thus by those who use if.” 
able, not only in political judgments and in conversation, but also 
regard to literature and art, and in the writings of persons who pretend 
to wide and thorough scholarship. ‘‘ You hear people speak quietly of 
Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt and Rachel, of Gambetta and M. Dufaure, of G. 
Planche and Sainte-Beuve, of O. Feuiliet and Mérimée. without the 
slightest perception of the distance between such names, and the very 
ountry ”; 


All this is notice- 
with 


and 


relative consideration their bearers enjoy in their own 
further proofs of the same tendency are given in the shape of quotations 
from reviews and popular authors hke Mr. Lecky. Perhaps the class most 
hardly hit is that which finds such delight in the use of foreign catch- 
words : 


“To take up only one of those instances of want of nuance 


Nation. ‘2 


from a misunderstanding of foreign words and ideas, the word pAt/ist 
is a new expression taken from the German ; and if an Englishman uses 
it he is bound to use it in the German sense, or to declare he gives 
another sense...) . This word, indeed, has always kept in the Gern 
mind something of its origin—the opposition to the liberty and Bohemia 
lift of the st dent. Wh 1 I 1 tutes phi sf is Is }é Lantle reg i l ‘ 
of habits, both in life and thought, prosiness, wat f{ enthusiast 
rowness of social and intellectua! horizon, a certain mild conver 
ism, and timid shrinking from paradox, noise, and fantasy. Never wa 
there any man less plis//st than the dashing, bustling ssionat 
Whig | Macaulay], whos onderous chart \ { 
generation throughout the ¢ iliz 

—The French opera season has thus far proved very suecessf rt 
operas which have been given, ** La Fi Madame Angot La | 
chole,” ** Giroflé-Girofl i and ** Bar Bleue.” hay ill been we ’ 
and have each run fo considerable nu erof nights All th 
have been well taken, eve he subordina 3 for insta 
Trois Cousines in the * Péricl nd t is I it 
plain of in the chorus or the orchestra. Of « se interest has ce { 
Capoul, who had never been heard here in opéra boutfe, in Mile. Pa 
Marie, the sister of Irma (through whom t part ?? firs 
came familiar to New York theatre-goers), and Mile. Angele, al whor 
nothing was known here at al! (As to the last. w N niv sav 
her musical taste and skill were equal to her beauty she would mak 
most dangerously-fascinating Lange on any stag But she . 
singer very serious faults. She does well enough im energet ssn 
but where delicacy and shading are required she breaks dow I “ 
is worse, frequently sings false But her appearance is so fine 
blemishes in her singing are not treated critically. With P Mar 
case is very different. She is decidedly attractive in appearan d sin 
almost perfectly in both serious and bouffe methods. Sh tined 
and pleasing manner of acting, though to our recollection s inferien 
to Irma in the *‘ Perichole.” She is not such a poetica sv and 
vagabond ; there is a little too much air of business about her Bohemian- 
ism, and this does not belong to the part. In other words, she is inferi 
as an actress to her sister, as she is also to Aimee, whom she surpasses, 


has made in opera bouffe a 


however, considerably in refinement. Capoul 
success only equalled by that he made some years ago in Italian opera 
the more legitimate of the two, 


and the success in the present case is much 
He never had a sufficiently powerful voice for Italian opera, but for the 
light music of Offenbach and Lecocq a powerful voice is not need 

What is needed is, above all, refinement and delicacy and expression, Al! 
admirabl 


these Capoul has to an extraordinary degree, besides that 


x 1) 
well 


at all bouffe, 


faculty of 


His manner is net 


making love which counts for so 


opera. indeed we doubt if he has a con- 


ception of what bouffe acting is. He generally a 


if they were serious or genteelly comic, and the result has been a complet 


triumph. Capoul’s method of singing is perfect 


and the 
his voice so good that its weakness seld 


management of 


” ; 


m makes itself fe 


stars Mr. Grau’s company comprises Mlle Beaudet, 


— Resides 


who made her first appearance here in ** Le Petit Due,” and has devel- 
oped a good deal of musical and dramatic talent. She makes a very 


Girofla.” Of Méziéres, Duplan, 


‘**Madame Angot ” 


] ne P. fa in * Gi ofl, E 


easing i 


whose acting of Pomponnet in 


pretty and p 
struck 


On the 


and Jouard 


us as better than ever), it is hardly necessary to say anything. 
whole. the company has proved much stronger than Aimée’s, though we 
do not think it has an actress as good as Aimé¢ It has produeed, how- 


ever, in every Way more respectable performances than Aimée is in the 


habit of 


license peculial 


giving : indeed, the manager has endeavored to restrain the 


to this sort of entertainment by giving the less objec- 
usas possible. This sort of 


7 
tionable operas, and making them as dec 
irgated opéra bouffe would 


cannot be carried very far, for ex} 


reform 
be nothing at all. But Mr. Grau has persuaded people that he has 
been giving a series of operas which are free from reproach. The 


now and then. pay to morality the tribute 
the Muse, as Mr. 
must say that the hypocrisy 
opéra bouffe an 
rapid progress it has made 


bouffe 


fairly, 


and this is what 


Muse of 
f a little hypocrisy, 


ide to do. N 


may 
managed by 


verthe icss we 


Grau. is m: 
ever make improving or 
harmless form of entertainment: and the 


of late New York towards 


well fill the 


is apparent. N 
vears in a socially respectable status may 
Unmarried women do not as 
ofla.” But will they 


moralist with apprehension, 
‘**Madame Angot”™ or 


not in a few vears : and if they do, will it not be even more difficult than 


the biassed foreigner that our country is the home of 


vet go to see ‘* Giroflé-Gir 


it is now to prove t 


purity and innocence 





he 


el Mapleson on Monday night the season of Italian 


performance of Verdi's 





*Traviata.”. Two artists unknown 


the New York stage made their début in the two principal parts. Mine 

\ hit vho )ppeared us Violeffa, has a voice of uneven haracter and 
eth. Her middle and higher notes are full and sympathetic, her 

er notes weak and wanting in artistic finish. Her interpretation of 
eading role was not altogether satisfactory Whilst si possesses 

ch of the graceful ease which is the stamp of French artists, she ts un- 
ted to represent the morbid passions attributed to this most pitiful of 
ge heroines. The very incapacity, however, may enable Mme. Ambre 
ippear to greater advantage in other parts. Of the new tenor, Signor 
Runcio, it suffices to say that he has a pleasant little voice, which, how- 
er, is neither strong enough nor sufficiently cultivated to entitle him 
take a leading part in Italian opera. Signor Galassi was the same de- 
lightful, highlv-finished artist that we knew last season. The orchestra, 
wer Signor Arditi, was very strong and effective \s a whole, how- 
er, the opening evening was very far from being a success. The au- 
dience remained cold and indifferent, and Colonel Mapleson must bring 
nuit stronger forces than last night either to ensure an artistic success or, 


what is of greater importance to himself, to make this year’s enterprise a 
profitable financial investment. 

The first number of a weekly newspaper devoted entirely to music 
appeared on Thursday last. We welcome in the Musical Review a jour- 
nal which in its line is certainly much superior to any paper of the same 
class published in this city. The editor states in a short address to his 
readers that having no connection whatever with any firm engaged in 


what may be called the musical trade—musical-instrument makers, music 





publishers, ete.—the purpose of the paper ts to represent and view musi 


is an art, not as a profession or calling. The first number, besides very 


excellent critical remarks on the musical events of the week, contains 
original articles, general notes on kindred topics, some highly interesting 
extracts from German musical papers (among which we would call atten- 
tion to a spirited defence of Schumann’s genius, written with all his 
dignity of style by that veteran critic, Dr. Hanslick, in reply to a very 
violent attack on the great composer published in Wagner’s organ, the 
Bayreuther Blitter), and finally a long and interesting letter from a cor- 
respondent in Paris. 

It is often said that the bibliomaniac and the pinakomaniac are not 
extravagant, but are making a good investment with a certainty of a rise 
in price ; which would be true if there were no such thing as a change 
of fashion. But many an edition of a Greek or Latin classic that was 
fought for at the auctions of the last century and brought tens or hun- 
dreds of pounds, is now lumber on the booksellers’ shelves and would not 
bring as many shillings. It will be interesting to see if there will be any 
diminution or reversal in our day of the Moli¢re mania that now pos- 
sesses France 
The 1666 edition of the ‘C2uvres’ 
(Paris, G. Quinet) sold in 1876 for 5,700 franes, and has since been priced 
at 7,000 franes ($1,400). Single plays sell at auction for over 1,000 francs, 
and Morgan & Fatout ask in their last catalogue 2,200 franes for the 
‘* Femmes Savantes” of 1673, and 2,500 francs for the ‘‘ Sicilien ” of 1667! 


an extravagance of this sort may go, 


ARNOLD'S MIXED ESSAYS.* 

TNDER this title Mr. Arnold has collected nine essays ; one, that on 
‘* Democracy,” published nearly twenty years ago, but the others 

so recently that they must be familiar to readers of the prominent 
English reviews. They are as follows: ‘‘ Equality,” ‘ Irish Catholicism 
and British Liberalism,” ‘** Porro Unum est Necéssarium,’” “ A Guide to 
English Literature,” ‘* Falkland,” ‘‘ A French Critic oh Milton,” “A 
French Critic on Goethe,” and ** George Sand.” Collection of them in one 
volume has been esteemed a mere piece of book-making by some of the 
large class of critics permanently hostile to Mr. Arnold, we believe, but 
what he says in his preface, that they have ‘a unity of tendency,” 
is true, though, since we gain a preface thereby, we are none the 
less obliged to him for pointing it out. Literature, he says, is a great 
force of civilization, but it cannot do everything to secure it, and 
is indeed only a part of it. Civilization is really the humanization 
of man in society. This is in great measure the goal of man’s en- 
deavor, and the means of attaining it are various. ‘‘ First and fore- 
most of the necessary means toward man’s civilization we must name 
expansion,” says Mr. Arnold. The need for expansion is as genuine an 
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instinct as the need for right conduct. 


ind ** all the 


Railroads and the telegraph 
conveniences of life by which man has enlarged and secured 
his existence,” are manifestations of this instinct ; but that which * ws 
* The love of 


is simply the instinet in man for expansion,” and the fatal objec- 


™ 
i 


English know vest and prize most” is the love of liberty. 
liberty 


rince Bismarck’s ideal of a benevolent despotism, for example, i- 
gainst nature.” Besides liberty the love of equality is a mani- 


festation of the instinet of expansion ; of this, however, ** we English.” 
have little, but it is Just as real a tendency as the other, and ** inequality, 


like absolutism, thwarts a vital instinet.” The instinet of expansion, in 


short, manifested by the love of liberty and of equality, is ‘*‘ the basis 
The basis 


riven, Mr. Arnold sums up the powers which contribute to build up civili- 


which man’s whole effort to civilize himself presupposes.” 
zation as ** the power of conduct, the power of intellect and knowledge, 
the power of beauty, the power of social life and manners.” And he goes 
on: * That the aim for all of us is to make civilization pervasive and 
general; that the requisites for civilization are substantially what hav 
been here enumerated ; that they all of them hang together, that they 
must all have their development, that the development of one does noi 


compensate for the failure of others ; that one nation suffers by failing in 


this requisite, and another by failing in that—such is the line of thought 
which the essays in the present volume follow and represent. They re- 
present it in their variety of subject, their so frequent insistence on de- 
fects in the present actual life of our nation, their unity of final aim.” 

This is excellent constructive criticism of his volume. Sut it is 
also a substantially accurate statement of ‘*the unity of final aim” 
of all of Mr. Arnold’s writings, and there is perhaps nothing in this 
last volume to indicate a revision in any important respect of one’s 
former notion of its author, of his sentiments, and of the value of them 
Another way of putting this is to say that Mr. Arnold is still harping on 
the same string, and there is nothing new to report of him. And doubt- 
less there are many persons of distinguished culture who think of 
Thackeray's wish that Carlyle would ** hang up his damned old fiddle ” 
when they read another essay insisting in the same way and in almost the 
same phraseology upon the ** sweet reasonableness ” of another than ** the 
Puritan ideal,” and upon * our old remedy, culture,” for the cure of all 
present ills, Nevertheless, several of these essays have an air of practicality 
that is perhaps a little more distinct and emphatic than heretofore it has 
been—a definiteness and particularity of statement which many persons 
may hitherto have missed in Mr. Arnold. The charge of vagueness has 
been one of the principal charges against the ‘‘ religion of culture,” as 1 
is derisively termed, and of which its promulgator wrote some eight or 
ten years ago: ‘It is said to be a religion proposing parmaceti, or some 
scented salve or other, as a cure for human miseries; a religion breathing 
a spirit of cultivated inaction, making its believer refuse to lend a hand 
at uprooting the definite evils on all sides of us, and filling him with 
antipathy against the reforms and reformers which try to extirpate them. 
In general, it is summed up as being not practical, or—as some critics 
familiarly put it—all moonshine.” We should say that the criticism 
which this so happily and vivaciously epitomizes had been gradually 
decreasing in volume and intensity since * Culture and Anarchy’ was 
printed, and that it had been to some extent replaced by a recognition 
on the part of ‘* my countrymen ” that ‘our urgent want now is, not to 
act at any price, but rather to lay in a stock of light for our difficulties ”; 
or, at least, that such a position was a tenable one. 

To several of these essays, at all events, it would not be necessary 
to apply it. They are none of them, to be sure, essays in practical 
politics, but they certainly are, as Mr. Arnold says in that on 
‘* Equality,” ‘for the thoughts of those who think.” The first 
is a plea for regarding state-action as something which may be right 
or wrong as circumstances indicate, but which in itself contains no 
fundamental error or tyranny. ‘‘If I were a Frenchmen I should never 
be weary of admiring the independent, individual, local habits of action 
in England, of directing attention to the evils occasioned in France by 
the excessive action of the state. Being an Englishman, I see nothing 
but good in freely recognizing the coherence, rationality, and effective- 
ness which characterize the strong state-action of France.” The second is 
a plea for ** Equality,” by which is meant social equality, and is perhaps 
the most elaborate and the most substantial in the volume. ‘* Equality 
before the law,” says Mr. Arnold, ‘‘ we all take as a matter of course; 
that is not the equality which we mean when we talk of equality. When 
we talk of equality we understand social equality; and for equality in 
this Frenchified sense of the term almost everybody in England has a 
hard word”—Lord Beaconsfield, Sir Erskine May in his ‘ History of 
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‘The 


Democracy,’ Mr. Froude, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Gladstone had lately been 
stigmatizing it each in his own way. Mr. Arnold makes 
tion of contemporary national opinion upon the subject, and regards 
freedom of bequest as a bulwark of inequality, since the 
of property with which the feudal Middle Age left the 
Europe was full of inequality and tends thus to preserve itself. 
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an eXamina- 


constitution 
societies of 
And 
after showing his country to be m a minority of one in the matter, 

‘*materializing our upper 
vulgarizing our middle class, and brutalizing our lower class. 
fail in civilization,” 


class, 
And 
this is to he dryly adds, proceeding to support 
his accusation in his familiar manner. ‘Trish Catholicism and British 
Liberalism” is a plea for an Irish Catholic university, for 
ng that hostility to Catholicism as such tends to increase its dozmatism 
which are its worst 


he aceuses her social inequality ot 


recogniz- 


md its Ultramontanism, side and are 


onspicuous in Irish Catholicism, and for transforming the 


already 
English 
middie class, if Ireland is still to be governed in deference to its pre- 
udices. 
land, and the next a suggestive review of Mr. Stopford Brooke's ‘ Primer 
of English Literature.’ That on Falkland—* our martyr of sweetness 
and light, of lucidity of mind and largeness of temper “—is too familiar 
to need further mention, and the remaining three contain much delicate 


The next essay is in behalf of better secondary schools in Eng- 


ind just literary criticism, besides representing the tendency which gives 
them a place in this volume. 

This is not vague or impractical. 
simple and plain. It is, most of it, directed to Mr. Arnold’s own coun- 


It is, on the contrary, all very 
trvmen, to one class of therm, to one fault of that class : it is, all of it, 
English, local and personal. take to be the essential 
mistake of Mr. Arnold’s later writings—their distinctly practical tendency, 


This, indeed. we 


whether or no they be considered to have any really practical 
A writer may merely be “holding out his 


namely : 
value, is another matter. 
pouncet-box in the midst of the general tribulation,” as Mr. Arnold says 
he is accused of doing, or he may indicate with precision and power one 


great source of the evils in question, and advocate with luminous per- | 


suasiveness one plain but very widely neglected remedy for them, and yet 
it may be that his true function is not to be continually concerned with 
the general tribulation at all. 
with the regret of M. Taine that in Thackeray the gain of morals was the 
loss of art. But few of Mr. Arnold’s sincerest admirers. we imagine. are 
reconciled to the exclusiveness with which of late years he has devoted 
himself to his missionary work. 
pletely and still regret this. 

vinciality and faith in machinery of ‘‘ our English race,” of the worth of 
ideas and of knowing the best that has been thought and said in the 
world, of the nobility of sweetness and the necessity of light, of the just 
demands of intellect as well as the claims of morals, may even accept the 
theology and theory of ‘ Literature and Dogma,’ and still regret that 
pure literature does not more completely absorb his attention. To feel 
this one need be neither ungrateful for nor tired of Mr. Arnold's advocacy 
of culture. It is so good a thing that it cannot be too much insisted 
upon, and few people, we imagine, easily tire of witnessing the way in 


Few Anglo-Saxons probably sympathize 


It is possible to go along with him com- 
One may be fully convinced of the pro- 


which he exhibits the inadequacy of Puritan and ** progressive ” ideals. 
There is always an intimate pleasure to be obtained by the disinter- 
ested observer when the process of flaying somebody is going on, 
and no one has reached the perfection in this art which belongs to Mr. 
Arnold. The spectator need fear no remorse accompanying his enjoy- 
ment, since it generally happens that the victim is both as unconscious 
as is consistent with squirming, and guilty as well. And if Mr. Arnold’s 
power and dignity were less than they are it would be possible to go over 
the list of those whom he has delicately castigated, from Bishop Colenso 
to that school ** whose mission is to bring into order and system that 
body of truth with which the earlier Liberals merely fumbled,” with posi- 
tive satisfaction. But controversy cannot be said to lose all its evil by 
losing all its grossness ; no one has shown its weakness, and the con- 
trasted strength of statement not deliberately persuasive, better than 
Mr. Arnold ; and, however delightful and instructive it may be, it has at 
least one serious defect—it takes the place of something else, something, 
upon the whole, better. ‘‘ The general public carries away little from 
discussions of this kind,” said Mr. Arnold long ago, ‘** except some vague 
notion that one advocates English hexameters, or that one has attacked Mr, 


Newman. (©n the mind of an adversary one never makes the faintest 
impression.” And later: ‘*Only think of all the nonsense which you 


now hold quite firmly, which you would never have held if you had not 
een contradicting your adversary in it all these years.” And evangeliza- 
t tradicting } adversary in it all tl yeal And evangeliz 

tion necessitates controversy. It is true that writing about literature and 
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contending for nothing, for no principle underlying literary phenomena, 
so to speak, is only dilettanteism, but there is a level whieh Mr. Arnold 
sometimes reaches, upon which he writes in such wise as to show that he 
is perfectly at home there, upon which we always tind him when he gives 
us joy instead of pleasure, as he says of Joubert, and upon which he 
of the British 
brings to literature—to the * 


seems to evince almost no concern for the transformation 
Puritan. At 


life "—a union of intelligence, culture, divination, and seriousness of 


such times he criticism of 
thought which many who admire the vivacity that his tact brings to the 
conduct of controversy never suspect in him. At such times few other 
writers so well satisfy one’s reason, who so effectively stir one’s suscepti 
bility. ** Freedom of speech may be necessary for the society of the fu- 
ture, but the young lions of the Daily Telegraph in the meanwhile are sac- 
rificed,” said Mr. Arnold once, and we may say in the same way that the 
British Puritan certainly needs transformation, but that in the meanwhilk 


Mr. Arnold sacrifices himself. In the meanwhile he is in a measure lost 


to letters, 
RECENT NOVELS.* 
‘(ULE southern mind is a very curious subject of study. We hear a 
good deal of the Southern heart when it is to be fired, and of Si 
ern susceptibilities when they are to be spared, but back of these emo- 
tional regions must exist a mental framework of what stand for ideas, 
which, as giving final direction, must be worthy of investigation. * The 


Earl of Mavtield* contains four hundred and twenty-eight pages, and 


pag 
two hundred and twenty of them may be read as any other sane book 
may be, with more or less satisfaction in the cleverness and variety of 

story, although we confess to gloomy forebodings when the hero, Mi 


Carew, soothes the pangs of personal bereavement by getting up on 
but on the two hun- 
of the book, the 


The author apparently considers this the flitting 


plantation an imitation of the ancient Saturnalia ; 
dred and twenty-first page begins, and fills the rest 
purest melodrama 
complement to the rest of the story, and the reader rubs his eves, turns 
the pages backward and forward, and finally betakes himself to the study 


of the Southern mind wherein ccherence and incoherence stand on pr 


cisely the same level. 

Thomas Carew, a Southerner with Northern convictions, finds himself 
in Corinth, in 1862, just after the battle of Shiloh. Having been goaded 
into the army, and being convinced that the struggle is hopeless for the 
South, he contrives to get his discharge and makes his way to Memphis, 
whence, with one companion and a colored boatman, he floats down thie 
Mississippi to his own sugar plantation, a few miles above New Orleans. 
This voyage, with its tribulations and final success, is very well described, 
and in quick succession follow his relations with General Butler. com- 
manding in New Orleans, the freeing of his own slaves by Carew, and his 
departure for New York. having largely increased his fortune by sales of 
sugar and cotton, and leaving his colored brothers working the plantation 
better than ever before. In New York he finds himself in the midst of 
the draft riots, and is joined by a long-tongued and noisy compatriot, 
who induces him to set off for Washington, with a view of enlightening 
President Lincoln on Louisiana affairs. 
is drawn with considerable humor, and all the hurried march of events 
is represented with 
makes one fee] that the writer knows whereof he affirms. 

The war is over, and Mr. Carew is living on his plantation, when he 
sees an English advertisement for ‘* next of kin.” By examining family 
papers he is convinced that the advertisement relates to himself, and he 
sets off immediately for England to claim the title and estates of the Ear] 
of Mayfield, explaining to his friends that he is not proud, but he much 
prefers to be an English peer. In England all doors open before him, his 
attorney ‘‘ simply lays the papers before my friend, the Home Secretary ” 
the Attorney-General is of opinion that *‘ the petitioner has shown suf- 
ficient evidence of his right to the dignities of Earl of Mayfield, Baron 
Carew of Gracedieu, and a Baronet of Great Britain.” Carew orders the 
immediate purchase and restoration of the ‘* Palace of Mayfield,” and 
goes home to receive a call from the Duke of Norfolk, who salutes him as 
**Cousin Carew,” and invites him to take his seat in the House of Lords 
whenever he likes. The Lord Chancellor sends for him in a day or two, 
and, after some bowing to the right and left, ‘‘ the duke gently led the new 
peer to a bench covered with crimson-velvet, on which he now took his 
seat as ‘ Earl of Mayfield.’ ” 

The Earl issues orders for the restoration of park and barbacan, for 
the emblazoning ** of his arms on sundry stone towers, and, adopting the 


This compatriot, De Lancey, 


simplicity and an occasional vivid touch which 


** The Earl of Mayfield: A Novel.” Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
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‘gentlemanly clerk,’ for the preparation of a suite of elegant 


style of the 
and then promptly reerosses the Atlantic, orders 


sleeping apartments,” 
all his property in Louisiana sold, and returns to find the palace ** like a 
fairy vision, surmounted from its highest tower with the broad ensign of 
England’ so that no doubt he had been made Lord-Lieutenant in his 
ibsence. Entrance reveals a bewildering mixture of crimson-and-gold 
lackeys, pointed stone arches, Axmineter carpets, and painted glass win- 
dows ‘ replete” with ancestors. Then comes a hasty trip to Rome ; Mr. 
Carew, having got his house ready, looks up and finds a long-lost love, 
marries her with the jovial assistance of Lord Augustus Loftus, and takes 
herto England without informing her of his new rank. 
** palace of Mayfield ” with some confusion of mind on the bride's part, 
but before she can get her bonnet off, the irrepressible Duke of Norfolk 
trots in with his wife! The Duchess addresses the bride as Countess of 
Mayfield, whereupon she faints, and no lady who respected herself could 
She recovers, finds that the Duke and Duchess have just dropped 
in to stay a day or two, without invitation ; there is a vista of a week at 
Arundel, and the happy couple are seen last in a blaze of glory. The 
book is a very curious one—there are gleams of humor in the first part ; 
over the second part no human being can keep his sobriety—chiefly on 
account of the infantile attitude of mind at the shows of this world, 
In the first part the writer deals with actual events which have stirred 
the hearts of his readers; in the second he wanders into a fool’s para- 
dise, where his ignorance and his fantastic standards are equally mani- 
fest. His notion of the process by which a claim to a peerage is estab- 
lished is worthy of Victor Hugo. The book is painful but interesting 
reading as an indication of the specialties of the Southern mind. 

A new edition of ‘ Toinette,’ by Albion W. Tourgee, gives an oppor- 
tunity to call attention to a distinctively American novel of more than 
the usual merit of its kind. The subject is a difficult one to handle, as it 
involves in one of its phases the race-prejudice of the North, and in 
another the caste-prejudice of the South. But, however difficult the prob- 
lem, it is clearly stated and carried out to its legitimate tragic end with 
much subtle persuasiveness and candor. Here, however, the author’s heart 
fails him, and after the real close of the story, at Toinette’s flight, he 
adds the perfunctory termination of a happy marriage. This is to be 
regretted not only because the literary unity of the book is impaired, but 
pecause an excellent picture of the present relations the races in the South 
bear to each other is obscured. The interest in novels of the ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ order is now become historic or wholly intrinsic; but * Toi- 
nette’ deals with what are called ‘living issues,” and deals with them 
well enough to make one desire even better success. ‘Figs and Thistles,’ 
by the same author, is marred by occasional whimsicality of a purely 
American and conscious type, as ig the prologue, and now and then by 
un-English phrases so foreign to the general style of the book as to sug- 
gest that the author might have easily avoided them if he had considered 
such matters important. Indeed, these blemishes change Mr. Tourgee’s 
audience from the lovers of literature to the bright boys and girls who are 
devourers of stories. The story is of the temptation of a conscientious 
hero, who from obscure*beginnings has pushed himself through college, 
into business success, and into Congress ; this is made particularly try- 
ing, but his wife, who does excellent duty as a dea ex machind, steps in 
and rescues her husband in a melodramatic scene. The details are un- 
important, and the actual historical properties are used exclusively as 
properties and have no political interest. The merit of the book consists 
in its showing of the conjunction of self-reliance and humorous tolerance 
in American character, the origin and peculiarities of which form the 
puzzle that so many foreign travellers set themselves to solve. 

Miss Bates’s novel does not, as part of the title might suggest, deal 
with the question of claims against insolvent states based on overdue 
negotiable securities. Her story turns upon the familiar but interesting 
passion of love, and the bonds she has in mind are those which myste- 
riously linked the fates of three persons whose fortunes the story pursues, 
Miss Rachel Poynter, Mr. Oscar O’Grady, and Mr. Frederick Bathurst. 
Of these three the last-named is a young man of excellent character, but 
of somewhat borné intellect and sympathies, proud, reserved, and of an 
argumentative turn, who is engaged to Miss Poynter ; the next isa young 
man of taste, fancy, courage, susceptibility, everything but depth of cha. 
racter; abominably selfish, and quite fitted by nature to charm the heart of 
Miss Poynter is a lovely young 


do less 


woman and make her miserable for life. 


‘Toinette: a Tale of the South. By Albion W. Tourgee.’ New York : Fords, How- 
ard & Hurlbert. 1879 

* Figs and Thistles : a Western Story. 
Howard & Hurlbert. 1879. 
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woman, full of character, sensibility, and feminine capacity for self 
Her heart is torn by the conflicting emotions produced by a 
growing interest in O'Grady and her sense of duty to her affianced lover, 
who, it should be said, is very fondof her. The scene is laid on the Nile, 
the party of which these three are the principal actors making the usual 
winter journey in the usual Nile boat. The Nile novel is rapidly becoming 
a branch of literature by itself, and Miss Bates follows all the rules which 
experience has shown to be proper for its production. Some conflict of 
feeling in the heroine between two lovers is as much a part of the neces- 
sury ** business ” as the descriptions of the scenery, the natives, and the 
dahabeah, Miss Bates is somewhat original in her plot. She first breaks 
the engagement with Bathurst, and substitutes one with O’Grady, though 
the experienced novel-reader can see with half an eye at the same time 
that the second engagement will come to nothing. The death of her 


devotion. 


| father, who does not appear to have had much confidence in O'Grady, 
| leaves Rachel in a position in which she has an independence, but not 


| that if he wishes to marry 








enough to enable two to live upon it luxuriously. O’Grady, who has, 
beneath his devotion to art and whatever is beautiful:and harmonious, a 
good deal of practical sense as to the relation between income and expen- 
diture, suddenly finds that he is confronted by the staggering thought 
Rachel he must work for a livelihood. 
Accustomed as he is to an easy life, and finding it difficult to reconcile 
himself to the idea of coming down from dry champagne to claret for 
dinner, he does not long hide his embarrassment from his fiancée, who, 
not ceasing to love him, insists on releasing him from his engagement—a 
release against which he, however, like an honorable man, loudly protests. 
This leaves the heroine in rather a melancholy situation, and Miss Bates 
is clearly of opinion that she never will marry at all. The tale is dis- 
tinctly a woman’s novel, and will not be likely to interest masculine read- 
ers very much. It may safely be put into the hands of young girls about 
to go up the Nile as a sort of sentimental vade mecum of that fascinating 
but dangerous region. 

‘The Old French Chiteau’ is a nice, lively, bugaboo story, appa- 
rently of modern times ; a suitable mixture of haunted castles, gipsies, 
grated vaults, smugglers, battles in the dark, and the inevitable English 
peer travelling with his family. Things seem a little ‘“‘ mixed” at the 
end; but this is natural, and in the course of the story there are various 
points from which the reader does not see his way out at all, which we 
take to be the object of a mysterious plot. 

We wonder if the Mme. Charles Reybaud whose name is on the title- 
page of ‘Uncle César’ is the author of ‘Le Cadet de Colobriéres’ and 
other pretty stories which we remember of old, or whether this writer suc- 
ceeds to her name as she does to some of her literary gifts. The story is 
somewhat painful, but there is good character-drawing, and a certain 
persistent fidelity in treating of the slow, disintegrating processes that 
affect human character and action, which is anything but commonplace. 
The buoyant and successful selfishness which at first makes M. Fauber- 
ton the delight of his fellow-townsmen is the same sentiment which 
shapes his subsequent cruel life, and the prudence which seems altogether 
admirable in Camille’s youth slowly dries up the sources of feelings which 
seemed sincere and might have been controlling. The Messrs. Appleton 
are fortunate in their translator, whose work is very well done. 

We believe it is the Duchess in ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ who constantly 
remarks : ‘‘ And the moral of ‘hat is . . .” Following her example, 
we should say that the moral of ‘Sarah de Berenger’ is: ‘‘ Behold, we 
suffer fools gladly.” A greater fool than Miss de Berenger it would be 
difficult to find, and she controls the fate of most of the characters. 
Another woman, whose folly is so steeped in disinterested humility and 
stlf-abasement that one hardly likes to call it by its right name, is the 
other controliing influence in the story, and between the two they make 
a singular world. The best part of the book is the description of Uzziah 
Dill, the convict, cobbler, temperance lecturer; the story of his sins, 
weaknesses, and gifts, his downfall and despair, with the slender thread 
of rectitude and affection running through his wretched life, make the 
most original and truest thing in the volume. Of course a book by Miss 
Ingelow is refined and readable, of course there are pretty scenes in it, 
but she easily gets off her own ground, and does not get back with that 
alacrity which would indicate that she knew it. 

‘ Haworth’s’ does not amount to much. There is an inventor with 

‘The Old French Chateau near Toulouse.’ Boston : Loring. 
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is model; an impossible Miss Ffrench; her very silly father ; Haworth, 
who is essentially the navvy raised to his highest power ; with his im- 
possible mother : a few gusts concerning labor and capital. But the 
tools seem quite unmanageable by the hand that holds them, and after 
having called up spirits, Mrs. Burnett is forced to let them go without 
making them speak. 

‘Madelon Lemoine’ will do no harm to anybody. It is not really 
odious, though it is long, and the want of truth to human nature in the 
more ambitious parts is balanced by some good descriptions and the bet- 
r drawing of some of the minor characters. Mr. Unwin, the clergy- 
man, and his wife are life-like, and their daughter Mary is charming. 
lhere must be a considerable class of people in England and America 
who consider marriage with a peer (present or prospective) the legitimate 
and natural result of a life of humble duty, and it is to this class that 
‘Madelon Lemoine’ especially addresses itself. 

‘The Marable Family’ describes the very complicated doings of a 


te 
t 


highly principled and gorgeous family living in Georgia before and dur- | 


ing the War of Secession. We have failed to master the plot, which is 
complicated by theft and adoption of children, but there are a great many 
of the finest sentiments in the book. 

‘The Distracted Young Preacher’ is a lively little smuggling story. 


THE TELEPHONE AND ITS INVENTOR.* 


ar Count du Moncel has for a generation been a prolific and popular 


historian of electrical novelties. Without being especially dis- 
tinguished for original research, he has the art of arranging hetero- 
ceneous materials cohesively, and presenting them in entertaining, read- 
able shape. 
and inventors of France, but is reasonably impartial in distributing 
praise among the scientists and inventors of other countries. He is 
occasionally superficial, and sometimes falls into serious errors, which 


He is a little inclined to exalt the claims of the scientists | 


are probably necessary consequences of the haste imposed upon him by | 


an apparent attempt to keep up in his reports with the rapid progress of 
invention and discovery. In the work under consideration he treats of 


the telephone, microphone, and phonograph as cognate subjects, and has | 


collected a large mass of curious information with reference to them. 
The second French edition of this work, published in 1878, contains 
in its introductory chapter a tolerably correct account of the origin of the 
invention for transmitting speech telegraphically, which is now distine- 
tively called the telephone, 


ander Graham Bell, of Boston. The corresponding account in the intro- 


ductory chapter of the American edition is calculated to convey a grossly | 


erroneous impression of the facts. The two accounts are subjoined, the 


and for which the world is indebted to Alex- 


wider column indicating those portions which are alike, and the points of | 


departure being indicated by two narrow columns. The left-hand column 


| 


gives the correct translation of the second French edition, and the right- 


hand column gives the version published by Messrs. Harper & Bros. : 


‘* As early as 1874 Mr. Elisha Gray was occupied with a system of mu- 


sical telephone, which he wished to apply to manifold telegraphic trans- 


missions, and 


{American edition. } 


Second French edition. } 
a ] he made 


“if it is to be believed, the researches “the investigations which 
which he had to undertake * order * 

“to establish this system under the best possible conditions, gave him a 
glimpse of the possibility of transmitting articulate words by electricity. 
While carrying on his experiments on the telegraphic system, he arranged, 
in fact,.about the 15th of January, 1876, a system of speaking telephone, 
and he deposited the specification and drawings in the American Patent 
Office, in the form of a caveat, or provisional specification. The deposit 
was made on the 14th February, 1876 ; on the very same day Mr. Graham 
Bell also deposited in the American Patent Office a request for a patent 
in which ” 


in 








[Second French edition. | 
“in addition to a system of simultaneous 
electrical transmissions by means of a tele- 
phonic apparatus, were mentioned not only 
2 telephonic speaking apparatus based on 
the employment of wndudatory electric cur- 
rents, but also the means which may be em- 
ployed to obtain these undulatory currents 
themselves, whether by induction or by va- 
riations in the resistance of the circuit. 


{American edition. } 

‘*he spoke of an instrument of the same 
kind. but with special application to simul- 
taneous telegraphic transmissions by means 
of a telephonic apparatus; and the few 
words which poh in this specitication, 
refer to a telephone with articulate sounds, 
applied to an instrument which. by Mr 
Bell's own admission, had not produced 
any satisfactory results.” 
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The telephonic apparatus which was repre- 
sented in this request for a patent had not, 
it is true, furnished at first satisfactory re 
sults, as Mr. Bell himself admits, but ope- 
rated under the best conditions it has been 
able to reproduce speech very well, and it 
may be considered as the pomt of depar 
ture of the magneto-electric telephones 
which have furnished the interesting re- 
sults which are known to us. In the caveat 
of Mr. Gray, it is true, it is only a question 
of the speaking telephone. and the draw- 
ings which are given of it are so exact that 
an apparatus made according to them 
would work perfectly, but the principle of 
this telephone was clearly indicated in the 
patent of Mr Bell, and under the condi- 
tions in which it was placed it was hardly 
susceptible of application ; this was, in- 
deed, a telephone which puts under contri- 
bution a pile and a liquid conductor, and 
the best proof of its small practical impor- 
tance is that Mr. Gray himself, in the last 
improvements which he has made in this 
kind of instruments, has only improved 
the Bell telephone. Nevertheless. we should 
consider it as the point of departure of bat- 
tery telephones, which, improved by Mr 
Edison, were to furnish the best results on 
long telegraphic lines, and which, later, 
were to give birth to the microphone 

“It is known that Mr. Bell was put in 
possession of the American patent, but this 
decision has lately been attacked by Mr 
Gray before the Supreme Court of the Ame- 


“In Mr. Gray's cavea/. on the contrary 
the application of the instrument to the elec 
tric transmission of speech alone is indicat 
ed, the description of the system is complete 
and the drawings which accompany it are 
so exact that a telephone made from them 
would work perfectly ; this was proved by 
Mr. Gray himself, when, some time after 
ward, he finished his instruments, which 
differed in no respect from the one described 
in Mr. Bell's statement as worked by a bat 
tery. On these grounds Mr Elisha Gray 
would certainly have obtained the patent 
if the — of his caveat had not been 
the result of an omission of form in the 
Patent Office, which, as we know, decides 
the priority of inventions in America. An 
action on the ground of this omission has 
lately been brought against Mr. Bell, in 
the Supreme Court of the American Patent 
Office, to set aside the patent granted to 
him. If Mr. Gray did not appeal before. it 
was because he was then wholly occupied 
with experiments on the system of harmo 
nic telephone, applied to telegraphic com 
munication, and he had no time to attend 


rican Patent Office. The sequel will tellon to the matter.” 


which side was the right 

Judged by the foregoing, the American edition does not contain the 
corrections and additions made by the author and appearing in his second 
French edition. The subject is of general interest, and there are som 
other additions and corrections which may well be made in any future 
edition. Thus, Mr. Gray executed his caveat on the day on which it was 
filed—February 14, 1876—while the application of Mr, Bell bears upon 
its face the evidence that it was executed upon the 20th day of January 
preceding. Figure 20, on page 57 of both the American and the second 
French edition, is not, as is asserted, a copy of the drawings accompany- 
ing Mr. Gray’s caveat, but is a copy of the drawings contained in his ap- 
plication for a patent, made nearly two years afterward, and differs ma- 
terially from the caveat drawing. 

The New York Tribune of April 3, 1877, contained a report of some 
remarks of Mr. Elisha Gray’s at a public exhibition on the preceding 
evening, in which he gave the credit of the invention of the speaking 
telephone to Mr, Bell, who was, as Mr. Gray said, present at the time im 
the audience. In a lecture delivered by Mr. Gray in MeCormick Hall, on 
February 27, 1877, he also gave Mr. Bell ** full credit for the talking fea- 
ture of the telephone,” as may be seen on reference to the Associated 
Press reports of that lecture at the time. Mr. Gray was a truthful witness. 
The real history of the speaking telephone is that Alexander Graham 
Bell, of Boston, was the first to invent a method of, and apparatus for, 
transmitting speech telegraphically, by causing electrical undulations 
similar in form to the form of the vibrations of the air accompanying 
speech, and that all the so-called telephones which preceded Bell's worked 
by interruptions of the electrical current, and not only were not intended 
to transmit speech telegraphically, but could not possibly transmit it 


one very good reason f 


wr which is that interrupted or discontinuous elec- 
trical currents cannot copy the forms of the vibrations of the air ac- 
All tele- 
phones previous to Bell's were intended for signalling by the Morse 


companying speech, because such vibrations are continuous, 


system, and operated by causing a receiving instrument to give out 
a musical tone of definite pitch—a long tone, or a long interval between 
two tones, and a short tone, or a short interval between two tones, corre- 
sponding respectively to the dash and dot of the Morse alphabet ; the 
pitch of the tone given out by the receiver being that due to its rate of 
vibration, which corresponded with the rate or periodicity of the inter- 
ruptions in the current. In Mr. Bell's invention the sound which is 
made or uttered at the transmitting station, and which is the prime 
mover or prime controller of the apparatus, is faithfully reproduced by 
the receiving instrument. That is to say, the vibrations of the air ac- 
companying the sound made or uttered at the transmitting station cause 
the transmitting membrane or dise to set up corresponding forms of vi- 
brations, which so vary the strength of the electrical current in the cir- 
cuit that the membrane or dise at the receiving station, in obedience to 
the varving attraction of its electro-magnet, is also made to set up the 
sume forms of vibrations, and hence to communicate them to the air and 
excite in the listener’s ear the sensation of sounds like those made or 
uttered at the transmitting station. 

The value of the American publication is, of course, greatly impairee 
by the presence in it of so misleading an account of the origin of the tele- 





The 


ph It is noteworthy that there seems to have been on some one’s 
pat ick of her patience ngennity enough to make the work con- 

ent with itself throughout, as will be seen from the subjoined quota- 
tions : Thus, on page 33: ‘* Up tothe time of Mr. Bell’s invention the 
transmission of speech could only take place by means of acoustic tubes, 


f string telephones ¢ 


or of the f which we have spoken.” Again, page 56, 


shia Exhibition of 1876: 


eferring to Bell’s telephone shown at the Philadel; 


** This telephone, in fact, reproduced articulate words, a result which sur- 


passed all the conceptions of physicists.” On page 56, referring to 


Gray's caveat, it is stated in substance that it contained so precise a deserip- 
would have acted 


<The 


‘ay’s, which we have already had occasion to 


tion that an instrument made from Mr. Gray's design ** 
perfectly. This was, in fact, afterward proved by him.” 


Edison telephone, like Mr. Gr 


mention, is based upon the action 


Page 72: 
of undulatory eurrents, determined by 
the variations in the resistance of a conductor of moderate conducting 
power, which is inserted in the circuit, and the vibrations of a diaphragm 
before which the speaker stands react upon it. Only, instead of employ- 
ing il liquid conductor, which is prectically us Jess, Mr. Edison has at- 
tempted to use semi-conducting solid bodies.” 

The publishers will doubtless perceive the propriety of revising their 
translation in another edition, and it seems hardly worth while at present 
to spend further time in calling attention to the jumble of inconsistencies 
As tne 
the owners of the Bell and Gray patents have now been happily settled, 


which the present translation contains. commercial interests of 
by a compromise which is understood to be satisfactory to all parties, it 
may naturally be expected that the future English literature of the tele- 
phone will not be stained by further attempts to obscure the subject un- 
fairly in the interests of owners of conflicting patents. 


{ Deft nee of Philosophie Doubt : being an Essay on the Foundations 
of Belief. By Arthur James Balfour, M.A., M-P. (London and New 
York : Maemillan & Co. 
scribing his book as ‘a piece of destructive criticism, formed by a series 
He seems to think this 
his 


i879.)—Mr. Balfour begins his preface by de- 


of a highly abstract character.” 
to deter the 
would surely be more than sufficient to deter him from the present no- 
second hand of the 
particular highly abstract and concisely-stated arguments which Mr, Bal- 


of arguments 


statement sufficient general reader from pages, It 


tice, were we to attempt in it any analytic report at 
four uses for his purpose. But as we pen this sad concession there comes 
over us a compassionate sense of what an exquisite kind of esthetic en- 
joyment the general reader is deprived of by his invincible repugnance to 
the divine exercise of reasoning, for reasoning’s own pure sake, about the 
first foundations of belief. Mr. Balfour’s book betrays an analytic power, 
a neat compression of statement, an ability to see familiar things as if 
they were strange things, and a dry and ironical humor, which mark his 
accession to the band of English-writing philosophers as an event of 
which it may be difficult to measure in advance the importance. 

Briefly then, without reference to specific arguments, the purpose of 
the work is to show that the ordinary scientific conceptions of the world 
as matter in motion, which existed as such before consciousness supervened, 
of the uniformity of nature and the law of universal causation, are be- 
liefs wholly without ratsone/ warrant ; that the arguments of the neo- 
Hegelians in England to establish the absolute certainty of their own 
principles are nugatory ; that all the popular tests of a belief’s being 
certain are worthless ; that Spencer's proof of an external world is ridicu- 
lous ; that the ordinary psychologie idealism, of which Professor Huxley 
is perhaps the best mouthpiece, is contradictory ; that the proof of a 
belief, and its disproof alike, by an appeal to the necessities by which it 
was evolved, are irrelevant; and that, finally, science, so far as it pretends 
to use particular perceptions as premises, reaches conclusions which are 
suicidal, by showing that no particular perception has any worth. In 
some admirably-written pages which introduce the book the special pro- 
vince of ‘ philosophy” is defined by Mr. Balfour as the systematic ac- 
count of the grounds of our beliefs and disbeliefs. The grounds or 
claims on belief. of all our commonly-accepted creeds, so far at least 


as they are scientific, do not then consist ‘‘in reasons. 


Nation. 


| and the legal effects of domicil. 


Whatever | 


they may be they are not rational grounds of conviction, raised by their | 


very nature above the reach of criticism. It would be more proper 
to describe them as a kind of inward inclination or impulse, falling 
far short of—I should perhaps rather say, altogether differing in kind 
from—philosophie certitude, leaving the reason therefore unsatisfied, but 
amounting, nevertheless, to a practical cause of belief, from the effects of 
which we do not even desire to be released.” 


sut the grounds for any religious belief can be described in quite as 








| cases. 
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It is quite true that philosophic men of 
science are prompt to admit that all science is but an hypothesis, and at 
jut the trouble is that the anti-religious popular 


dignified a set of terms as this. 
most a prol able one. 
scientific professors always speak of religion as if science had made it far 
more than improbable—namely, impossible. The 
faith against such illegical death-sentences is the positive interest which 
has animated Mr. Balfour throughout all his pages of destruction. B 

on this positive part of his task he hardly expatiates at all, and his 


defence of religious 


book will speak as little to the ears of popular theologians as to those of 
popular scientists, To genuine students of philosophy, who really car 
for consistent thinking wherever it may lead, we recommend it as one of 
the most original and refreshing productions of recent years. 

The Law of Domicil as a Branch of the Law of England, stated 
the form of rules. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L. (London: Stevens & Sons 
1879.)—A treatise on domicil such as Mr. Dicey’s is an important addi- 
tion to the literature of the Jaw. Considering how much has been written 
about it by very able men and its great practical importance, it is not a 
little remarkable that the subject of domicil in many of its} parts should 
To familiar 
with Mr. Dicey’s method of discussing legal topics it is unnecessary to say 


be still involved in obscurity and doubt. those who are 
that his examination of it has every merit which can be given by a clear 
and the happy union of a keen power of discrimination with a 
Mr. Dices 


is the author of a valuable work on Parties, and was, unless we are mu 


sty le, 


strong faculty for perceiving and stating general principles. 


mistaken, the originator of that method of writing law-books (made - 
familiar, both in England and on this side of the water, by Sir James 
Stephen’s digest of the Law of Evidence) which consists of stating pri 

ciples of law in the form of rules. As contributions to a possible futur: 
ff English law Mr. Dicey’s and Sir James Stephen's books are «{ 
great interest: but, apart from all questions of codification, they have an 
The new method has many great 


cf ide 


immediate practical value as law-books 
advantages over the old, of which the chief, perhaps, is that it conduces to 
great clearness and precision of statement. Though these are in law-book- 
the primary requirements, they are yet conspicuous by their absence froin 
far too large a proportion of current treatises. As between the books « f 
Mr. Dicey and Sir James Stephen, it is hard to say which are best writt« 

Sir James Stephen has been fortunate in taking branches of jurispruden 
for his province in which the novelty and success of his treatment com- 
pelled immediate attention. Mr. Dicey’s have attracted less general atten- 
tion only because they relate to special and technical branches of the law. 
Mr. Dicey’s present treatise relates, it will be seen, solely to the law of 
domicil as administered by English courts. ‘‘ No attempt is made to 
determine whether the rules which up the 
administered by English courts, are or are not the same as the rules 
administered by foreign tribunals, and forming, therefore, part of various 
foreign legal systems.” The advantages which this method has in the 
eyes of a follower of Austin are very obvious to the professional eye. For 
the English lawyer the rules of law prevailing in foreign countries are 
not, properly speaking, law at all, since they do not rest upon the only 
sovereign authority which, for him, has the power of imposing or en- 
forcing sanctions, and a law without a sanction is a contradiction in 
terms. It avoids, too, the errors ‘‘ which have arisen from confusing the 
rules of so-called private international law, which are in strictness 
‘laws,’ but are not ‘international,’ with the principles of international 
law properly so called, which are ‘international,’ since they regulate the 
conduct of nations toward each other, but are not in the strict sense of the 
term laws.” It should be observed, however, that most of the principles 
of the law of domicil are the same in all civilized countries, and conse- 
quently the greater part of Mr. Dicey’s rules state the law of the United 
States on the subject in stating that of England. The treatise embraces 
the following topics : the nature of domicil, the ascertainment of domicil, 
It covers the greater part of the subjects 
included in Story’s ‘ Conflict of Laws.’ As an illustration of the ease with 
which the great bulk of English law may be condensed and digested we may 
mention that Mr. Dicey brings the entire body of the law on this involved 
and difficult subject into seventy-three rules, covering twenty-eight pages. 
The remainder of the book is taken up chiefly with an exposition of th 
rules, based, of course, in great measure upon an examination of decided 
We have no space to criticise the work in detail. There are here 


made law of domicil. as 


| and there rules, for instance, in the part devoted to the ascertainment of 


domicil which, we think, might be modified as to form, though not in sub- 


stance. There appears to be here a slight tendency to lay down, as prin- 


ciples peculiar to the law of domicil, rules which are merely branches of 
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MODERN CHROMAT IGS, 


WITH 


APPLICATIONS TO ART AND INDUSTRY. 





By OGDEN N. ROOD, Professor of Physics in Columbia College. 
Forming No. 26 of “The International Scientific Series.” With one hundred and thirty Illustrations. 
One volume 12mo, cloth, price $2. 
From the Saturday Review, London, Aug. 23, 1879. The remaining and comparatively larger portion of the work is 
Chevreul announced the existence of the law of simultaneous | devoted to the investigation of color in its various artistic and 


contrast. and there can be no doubt that his work has been of con- 
iged in textile and decorative art. 


siderable use to all since eng: 
But many of his conclusions have been modified or altered by the 
observations of subsequent writers. 

Professor Rood has now done good service both to science and 
to art by publishing his present work on color, in which he collects 


the remarks of the most recent observations by others, and adds 


to them some valuable contributions of his own. 


The subject of contrast, simultaneous or successive, is well illus- | 


trated and worked out; and here, as might have been expected, 
the book will be found of the utmost use to the artist. To him, 


and to the architect and decorator, and to their employers the 


tions are more especially addressed, and by them may be studied 
to the greatest advantage. 
From the Atheneum, London, Sept. 27, 1879. 

The author's chief claim to originality is in the department of 
practical application of physical laws to artistic generalizations. 
Being himself an amateur painter, he has studied the question of 
color both from its scientific and its zsthetic side ; and his remarks 


upon the latter aspect of his subject are singularly free “.. © the 
affectation and haziness so common amongst artists. =. same 
time his evident good taste and familiar acquaintanc 41 the 
best works inspire a certain amount of confidence, —1 we 
cannot always feel in the rationale of wsthetic preference =< ‘iven 
by the mere physicist. A 
From the Examiner, London, Sept. 13, 1879. iin 
We learn from the preface of this volume (‘ Modern ‘"2*= 1a- 
tics’) that the object of the author has been to present in-=~ ur, 
logical, and attractive form the fundamental facts connect h 


our perceptions of color, so far as they are at present known or 
concern the general or artistic reader, and we believe that he has 
succeeded most admirably in his undertaking. In a book treating 
scientifically of so subtle a perception as that of the varying tints 
and hues of Nature, and of the methods by which such percep- 
tions may be artificially aroused, much technical and difficult 
ground must necessarily be traversed; but Professor Rood has 
evidently been a conscientious worker himself, and knows the 
obstacles to be surmounted, and how to remove them from the 
path of the investigator. The consequence is that he has produced 
a work which can be read with profit and pleasure by the artist 
as well as by the man of science, while even those who are quite 
ignorant of the study of chromatics may learn much from its pages. 


* 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pustisuers, 549 AND 551 Broapway, New York. 


practical developments. 


The mixture of colors both in the case 
of colored lights and of pigments is fully dealt with, showing that 
while the first case is essentially a mere addition of one color to 
another, a mixture of pigments is complicated by two or more acts 
of absorption. Of more practical importance to the artist is the 
question of complementary colors and of contrast of colors, which 
receive a complete solution in Young’s theory, while many of th 
experiments recorded in the chapters dealing with them afford 


excellent suggestions for pleasing combinations of tints, which in 


| turn excite and give repose to the nerve-fibres, as is the case in the 


harmonious gradations of the hues of natural scenery. In fact, 


the present work, dealing almost entirely with clearly ascertained 


- b _ F a } oe terre > > 9 2 ¢ P — . 
chapters on the combination of colors and their practical applica- | facts, and having a practical tendency, will form an excellent com- 


panion in the artist’s studio to the suggestive and speculative 
work of Mr, Grant Allen on the Color Sense. 
From the Scotsman, Edinburgh, Sept, 12, 1879. 


Good popular works on chromatics are rare, probably owing to 


| the fact that the subject has an artistic as well as a scientific side, 


| and few authors are equally competent to deal with both. 


decline and decay of decorative art. 


Mr. 
Rood, Professor of Physics in Columbia College, is one of the few, 
and his work, which forms the latest volume of the International 
Scientific Series, bears ample testimony to the fact. In dealing 
with the subject of color in painting and decoration, he points out 
an important distinction which, in decoration at least, is apt to be 
forgotten. “The object of painting,” he says, “ is the production, 
by the use of color, of more or less perfect representations of 
natural objects.” The artist is thus to a considerable extent 
restricted in the choice of his tints. “In decorative art, on the 
other hand, the main object is to beautify a surface by the use 
of color rather than to give a representation of the facts of nature. 
. . . Accurate representations of natural objects are avoided ; 
conventional substitutes are used ; they serve to give variety, and 
furnish an excuse for the introduction of color which should be 
beautiful in itself, apart from any reference to the object represented. 
Accurate, realistic representations of natural objects mark the 
A painting is a representa- 
tion of something which is not present ; an ornamental surface is 
essentially not a representation of a beautiful absent object, but 
is the beautiful object itself ; and we dislike to see it forsaking its 


| childlike independence, and attempting at the same time both to 


be and to represent something beautiful.” To those who wish to 
know not only the facts but also the method by which they have 
been reached, no better guide than Professor Rood’s work need 
be desired. 


* Sent, post-paid, to any address in the United States on receipt of price. 





